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TRIAL TRIP OF THE BATTLE-SHIP ‘ IOWA.” 


SCENE IN THE ENGINE-ROOM OF THE NEWEST OF THE GREAT FIGHTING-MACHINES OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY DURING THE LAS?’ LEG OF 
THE COURSE. FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS OF BONUS DEPENDED ON KEEPING UP THE SPEED ON THIS LEG, AND THAT 
SUM WAS WON WITH A FEW SECONDS TO SPARE.—{SEE PaGeE 265.) 
Copyright, 1897, by Leslie's Weekly. 
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Department Stores and Politics. 


N Chicago the people are not as a rule restrained by 
the conservatism which hinders those older com 
munities from taking up new issues. In the recent 


the candidates 


regular Democratic 


municipal campaign at least three of 
for mayor, including both the and reg- 
ular Republican nominees, declared their opposition to de- 
partment stores. The Democrats proposed to correct these 
and the So, 
as between the two parties on this issue, honors were easy, 
and the election of Mr. Carter H. Harrison, the Democratic 
gives no indication as to the sentiment of the 


stores by law Republicans to wipe them out. 


candidate, 
people of Chicago, for the question, as such, was not actu- 
ally submitted to them. That these stores are unpopular 
with many folk is fairly indicated, however, by the fact that 
each party declared against them in its platform. 

The department store is unquestionably a development 
of the tendency of the times towards concentration of capi- 
relation to the distribu 
do towards their 


It bears the same 
‘* trusts” 
production—that is, the department store, on an immensely 


tal and energy. 
tion of manufactures that the 


increased volume of business and a decreased cost for run- 
ning expenses, is able to undersell the smaller and special 
establishments which formerly flourished. If the ‘‘ trusts” 
tend towards the restraint of trade and the discouragement 
of competition, then the same can undoubtedly be said of 
Both the cost to the con- 
almost impossible for small manu- 
facturers and small tradesmen to maintain themselves. This 
men who must give up 
being independent proprietors to become employés ; and it 
may be that it is a bad thing, pro tanto, for the community, 
inasmuch asa proprietor is very apt to be a more conserv- 


the department stores. reduce 


sumer and both make it 


is without doubt very hard on the 


ative citizen thana bired man. The great question after 
all, however, must be whether this tendency towards con- 


centration of capital in the work of production and distri- 
bution is a good thing for the masses of the people as well 
as a good thing for the proprietors of trusts and stores. 

anti-socialistic ‘* trusts” and 
intermediate condi- 
advanced condition 
which might be called semi-socialistic. This sounds para- 
doxical, but it fact that the 
pendulum which swings to the right is sure to swing back 
to the left. Our idea is that great co-operative stores will 
take the place of the department stores before another gen- 
ind that perhaps in a future a 
sharing system will be devised by 


Our own idea is that these 
department stores are the result of an 
tion which will develop into a more 
us the 


seems to be as certain 


eration reaches maturity, : 
little more remote 
which the mill hands of the country will receive their wages 
1 a division of the profits. 
Meantime, all is speculation as to what may happen, and 
the mayoralty campaign in Chicago has resulted in only a’ 


some 


vague expression of a very general and indefinite opinion. 


The Age of Athletics. 


N those 
is now that of the 
was young, out-door sport was less scien- 
tific, less picturesque, perhaps less uni- 
versal, than it is to-day. Was there less 
of real joy in it? Did its anticipations 
such keen pleasure or the recollec- 
after it was all 
now ? 


days when the generation which 
fathers and mothers 


give 
tion of 
over command 
Did those who are mellow 
age that seeketh their 
youthful days, as much of that exhilara- 
tion that was then called fun as do the 
or did they, in their unconventional pursuit 


its excitement 
interest as 
in the 


have, in 


such 
now 


ease 





young to-day; 
of youthful sport untrammeled by the niceties of scientific 
after all find keener de- 


rules and accurate classifications, 
light in the itself, in the 
the sport of boys or the circumspect propriety of girls, 
realize the highest experience that healthful out-door games 


game and, very boisterousness of 


can give ? 
Perhaps no one is qualified to give authoritative answers 
The young of each sex of to-day are 
They know only by tradition or the 
limbs are no longer 


to these questions. 

incompetent judges. 
garrulous memories of those whose 
breath is shorter than it used to be, of 
They may hear with vague interest 
when the 


supple, and whose 
the games of long ago. 
of some famous challenge game of * 
players met on Saturday in a rough field, or even in the 
highway, and placed a stone for a base, or named a tree for 
one, and with no other uniform than that which the cast-off 
jacket suggests, often without shoes and stockings, played 
with all the zeal that is not restrained by rules, except the 
simplest sort, for the glory of the hour. 

They may sometimes be told of the 


two-old-cat,” 


mystic signals ex- 
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well understood and fully obeyed when, 
they hurried 
under the shade of the 


changed in school, 
after school was done, away in troops to that 
cool and delightful spot where, bass 


or willow trees, aspring-board had been placed that reached 


far out over the river’s bank, and where they dived and 
swam until their lips turned blue and the skin at their 
finger-tips became shriveled like dead flesh. They may 


listen with mild wonder as they are told that in those days 
that are gone the only common sport of maidens and young 
fellows just beginning to cast sheep’s eyes was skating, and, 
a little later, that disputatious and flirtatious but most gen- 
tle game, 

What! no uniforms, no brilliant or jaunty costumes, no 


croquet, 

rules or federations, no science, no mathematical accuracy 
of stroke or well-calculated ask. And 
they put these questions so earnestly that the thought does 


resistance ? they 
come to those who have batted their last ball, or done for the 
last time the backward roll upon the frozen pond, that per 
haps the joy now is of another type, and that the sense of 
victory is impaired unless that triumph be won in scientific 
precision and with faithful observance of all the technical- 
ities. 

Moreover, the impression is sure to be created by a care- 
ful study of the characteristics of the sport of these later 
days that it is taken far 
It is even said that each sport produces 
recognizable characteristics, or the golf 
tread, and it may be that the intellectual quality that plays 
so great a part in all out-door games to day does give a 
higher stimulus than the purely unrestrained animal spirits 
and perfect glow of health and physical animation that were 


more seriously than such recrea- 
tions used to be. 


as the bicycle face 


the simple accessories and results of earlier sports. 
although it came compara 
The sports of to-day, 


In one respect the change, 


tively recently, has been very great. 


except, of course, those given over to professionals, 
which are, like rowing and foot-ball, chiefly of school or 
college association, know no sex. The once timid and 


field to 
play that game which caused the finest exemplification of 
the truth in the her little feet like mice peeped in 
”*—the wordy but not violent croquet—was the fore 


modestly-proper maiden who ventured upon the 


lines, ** 
and out 
runner of the short-skirted 
wheel, of the golf 
stick, and it is now possible, to have 
the maiden share the joys of out-door recreation with the 
youngster who has already had his first keen perception of 
the charm that is in a face that is fair. That is a delight 
which your father knew, boy, and 
then when he skated away upon some tingling winter day 
with the maid he liked best of all. 

What all this is doing for the health and for the beauty 
of the maidens who are no longer prisoned by the bonds 
of stern and needless decorum, Is it a 
restraining influence that will give to the lads a gentler habit, 


and leggined mistress of the 


or the resolute and accurate wielder 


nay, almost needful, 


never my except now 


every body knows. 
a more decorous manner in which there is neither the shy- 
ness of timidity nor that other form that assumes unpleas- 
ant self-assertiveness? Ah, that is for the maidens them- 
selves to influence. Who shall say that the charm of the 
parlor may not be carried to the golf-link, the tennis-court, 
or upon the cinder- path? Who, except the envious or 
soured, will dare affirm that the sweet, 
true maidenly reserve may not be all the better exercised in 
the free, glorious air of the fields and the highways? May 
there not be modesty with abundant spirits, and gentleness 
with the utmost skill with the golf-stick or racquet ? Is it 
not true that the highest respect, the truest appreciation, 
the happiest restraints, may be developed by the healthful 
and friendly intimacies and companionships which are the 
privilege of the young of to-day as they were of the 
young of the generation which is now in its maturity ? 


refining influence of 


not 


Another Armenian Outrage. 


HERE is a kind of far-away romance about 
ry Armenian refugees which commends them 
to the sympathy of many of our high-caste 


philanthropists who have no use for com- 


» mon Cuban patriots or vulgar, homeless 
* vagrants of the indigenous species. The 

a 

{ worthy members of the Boston Woman's 





Christian Temperance Union opened their 
hearts to half adozen Armenians who had lately come to this 
country on refugee business, and undertook to place them 
in good situations and homes. <A kind gentleman who 
owned a farm in Virginia wrote to the W. C. T. U. that he 
would take three of the men, find their board and lodging, 
and pay them good wages. Accordingly, the 
They seemed to give satisfac- 


Armenians 
were sent on from Boston. 
tion to the kind gentleman in Virginia, who shortly sent 
for another batch. But the curiosity, 
cion, of the good Bostonians was aroused by the cheerful 
tidings received from the refugees in Virginia, to the effect 
that they had all the whiskey they wanted to drink, and not 
much work to do, except to practice daily with fire-arms in 
a kind of military drill. Then a treasurer of the W.C.T. U. 
made a trip to the mountain wilds of Virginia and discov 
ered the horrible truth. The kind gentleman was a moon- 
shiner, and employed the Armenians at illicit whiskey -dis- 
tilling. The drill with fire-arms, ostensibly in preparation 
for a Cuban filibustering expedition, really for the 
purpose of defending the still against revenue officers and 
deputy - marshals. Worst of all, the enterprising 
moonshiner found that his game was up, he discharged his 


not to say the suspi 


wis 


when 
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faithful employés and paid them their wages—in worth 

less Confederate scrip. 

a Virginia gentleman. The 

and it may 
whiskey ; 


Such conduct is unworthy of 
one in question is doubtless a great humorist, 
be that he 


but he ought to have paid those refugees in sound money. 


manufactures a superior article of 


latter unfortunates, we are glad to learn 


the 


As regards the 


from a letter of one of Temperance Union ladies, pub 


lished in the Boston Transcript, that ‘‘three of them are 
now, I trust, safe in homes with White-Ribboners in 
Louisiana.” Perhaps they went South in the hope of 


being able to pass that Confederate scrip 


Dress=clothes and Statesmen. 


T is a happy time when there is not some one in official 
life in Washington who protests against wearing the 
garb that custom has established as the proper habili 

ment for a gentleman on those formal occasions which 

call society together -light. 
cial protestant of this nature is young Mr. Builey, of 
leader of the minority in the House of 

Mr. Bailey’s predecessor in this distinguished attitude was 

Mr. Garland, of Attorney General during Mr. 

Cleveland’s first administration. Mr. 

an alleged ownership of 


after candle The latest provin- 
Texas, 


Representatives 


Arkansas, 
Garland, who won a 


passing notoriety by reason of 
stock in a company that was investigated by the courts and 
objected to the claw 
in bad taste. Mr 


it lures 


prosecuted by his own assistants, 


hammer because it was immodest and 
Bailey, on the other hand, 
him into the society of ladies and takes him 
‘What a many 

Thomas Carlyle exclaimed 


of anything specially idiotic. M 


will not wear it because 
away from his 
this 


again when he 


world,” 
heard 


a young 


books. fools there be in 
now and 
r. Bailey 
but we 


may be 


experience beyond his years, fear his wis 


Why, there are 
more 


man of 


dom is all below his neck. hundreds of 
and more 
life. We 


sure of 


in Washington at charming 
Mr. 


new 


women once 


wise than any book Bailey ever read in his 


afraid that the 
himself, and now deliberately chooses to 
lack which he 


are Democratic leader is not 


assume a pose to 


conceal some fears may be disclosed to his 


injury. 


Hotels in New Orleans. 


ante-bellum days no young woman in the South 
the last 
24 of cultivation unless she had spent a few weeks during 
the New Orleans. 
included an entertainment or so at 


N the 


was considered to have received fine polish 
This experience always 

the St. Charles Hotel, 
which in its earlier days was so attractive that it compelled 


while 


season in 


Thackeray to speak of it with genial admiration, 


Lady Wortley praised most highly the dignified propor 
tions of its classic portico. This once famous house, how- 
ever, fell into a sad decline during the last decade of its ex 


istence, and New Orleans people were not sorry when, in 


1894, it was destroyed by fire, for it was not adequate for 
the needs of a city whose people are as polite and luxury 
loving as those of any other town in the country. But 
New Orleans now has a hotel on the site of the historic St. 
Charles as good as need be; a hotel that will rank with 
the best in any capital of Europe or in any of the great 
cities of America. It is called the New St. Charles, and it 


is the pride of what might be called the new New Orleans, 


the city of paved streets and excellent street-car service, 


the up-to-date and thoroughly modern town which has 
preserved only a sovpcon of the Gallic life of the olden 
time. Visitors to New Orleans can be more comfortable 
now than ever before, and at the same time they can find 


more to interest them in this new old town, rich in tradi 


tions of 
terprise of a prosperous present. 


a picturesque past and strong in the vigorous en 


Mr. Gladstone at Eighty-eight. 


PON the occasion of Mr. 
humane utterance 

\ buke of the 
front page of our 
Grand Old Man. By an inadvertence we neglected to 
did this by the the Review of Re 
views, Which owns the copyright for this excellent likeness 


Gladstone's eloquent and 
on the Cretan question, in re- 
European Powers, we printed on the 
paper an admirable portrait of 
the 
say that we courtesy of 
In making this belated acknowledgment we avail ourselves 
of the opportunity to express our high appreciation of the 


excellent review which Professor Albert Shaw conducts 
with so much enterprising ability 
, 4 ‘a e = 
a —Y pe eS “3, 
Pd Ya 
“ty Ge 


— 





EOPIE tu ABOUT 
Ra os D) WO? 


~ THE fact that a millionaire newspaper editor who is accus 
tomed to lavish expenditure on his personal comfort has taken 
Mrs. Logan’s home in Washington as a temporary residence 
calls attention to the reputation of this house as one of the 
most charming homes in the national capital. Situated upon 
Columbia Heights as upon an acropolis, it commands an un 


usually fine view of the city, and its glass-inclosed porticoes 


make it especially desirable as a winter residence. It is a 
house with a charming interior, the most striking feature of 
which is the memorial - room, filled with relics of General 
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Logan. If Mrs. Logan has any consolation whatsoever for her 
widowhood it may be found partly in her home and partly in 
the enviable social position she occupies in every city in which 
she may chance to be. 

It is not often that a man gets his first election to Congress 
Representative 8. A. Davenport, of 
The only other office Mr. Daven- 


at the age of sixty-three. 
Pennsylvania, is an instance, 
port has held was that of district-attorney for Erie County, and 
he was elected to that when he was twenty-six years old and 
only five years out of the Harvard Law School, of which he is a 
graduate. Mr. Davenport has lived at Erie since he was five 
years old, but he was born near Watkins, New York. Mr. 
Davenport is being discussed in Pennsylvania as a possible can- 
didate for Governor of that State. 

Captain Charles King, United States Army, whose delight- 
ful stories of army life are so widely known, takes especial pride 
in the fact that his 
pen has been largely 
responsible for the 
correction of at least 
one flagrant abuse of 
Twenty 
years ago the Indian 
bureau under 
the supreme control 
of the Interior De- 
partment, and the 
Indian agent of the 
district was its prac- 
tical 
as against the au- 
thority of the army 
office. Hence, in the 
Apache campaign of 
1874 the astonishing 
spectacle was afford- 


officialism. 


was 


autocrat, even 


ed of one branch of 
the government giv- 
ing aid and comfort 
to the very criminals 
that another depart- 
ment was endeavoring to subdue. The soldiers were actually 
obliged to pass through their lines the arms, blankets, and am- 
munition which the agents were supplying to their enemies ; the 
wagons could not be stopped because they bore the flag of the 
Interior Department. And the Indians were better off than the 
soldiers, for they were receiving breech-loaders, while the regu- 
lars had old-fashioned muzzle-loaders. It was due to Captain 
King’s vigorous presentment of these disgraceful facts in the 
pages of his novels that a reform was finally brought about, and 
the authority of the army office made paramount to that of the 
Indian agent. To be dramatized for stage use is the manifest 
destiny of most of Captain King’s stories, which already have 
furnished the main inspiration for ‘‘ The Girl I Left Behind 
Me,” a successful drama of several seasons’ standing. He has 
lately completed, in ccllaboration with Emma Sheridan Fry, 
the actress, and Mrs. E. G. Sutherland, of the Boston Journal, 
a four-act emotional comedy of American army life, entitled 
* Fort Frayne,” which will be produced at the Broadway The- 
atre, New York City, on May 7th, under the auspices of the 
Actors’ Society of America. 

Joseph Jefferson has emerged from his 
retreat on Jefferson Island, +his beautiful plantation home west 
of New Orleans, and is gradually working his way north sub- 
ject to the delays incident to the hospitality shown him at 
The veteran 





CAPTAIN 


CHARLES KING. 


annual winter 


every Southern city where he is willing to tarry. 
actor is younger in looks and actions then ever, to all outward 
appearances, and quite rejuvenated by his mid-winter vacation. 
There are few more comfortable homes anywhere than the 
actor’s Italian villa, with its broad and hospitable piazzas. The 
New Orleans newspapers recently announced the discovery of 
an immense salt deposit on Mr. Jefferson’s land, the marketing 
of which is certain to add materially to his wealth. Mr. Jeffer- 
son is preparing to enjoy club life more than ever when he gets 
As a club-man Mr. Jefferson recently partici- 
pated in the breaking of a record. He was nominated for the 
Century Club by Mr. J. W. Alexander, president of the Uni- 
versity Club, and seconded by Bishop Potter, president of the 
Century. There is an unwritten law at the Century that no 
candidate shall be elected until his name has been on the books six 
In this instance Mr. Jefferson, president of the Play- 
But 
here was a man of singular eligibility proposed by men of pe- 


back to town. 


months. 
ers’, was elected to the sister-club in less than six weeks. 
culiarly clubbable experience. 

The seeking by Mr. Theodore Roosevelt of the position of 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy seems rather strange if he has 
the political ambition which 
has usually been attributed to 
him. Any ad- 
vance in his career must come, 
it would own 
State, and the 
give him chance to 
strengthen ‘himself with the 
practical politicians of which 
he is in the habit of saying he 
is proud to be one. Or it may 
be that Mr. Roosevelt, even 
though fond of a fight, is tired 
of the squabbling in the New 
York police board, of which he 
The squabbling there is 


considerable 


seem, in his 
new post will 
no 
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has for several years been president. 

not fighting, any more than the angry quarrels of children who 


declare to each other ‘* You are another” is fighting. It is 
true that Mr. Roosevelt has a pretty gift for expression, but it 
is also true that when he fights he likes to do some hard hitting 
and not exhaust himself in the sound and fury of a bootless war 
of words. Governor Long is to be congratulated on his assistant 

One of New York’s Congressional delegation, Representa- 
tive Howe, of Brooklyn, lives with the family that he used, as a 
boy, to supply with milk. Mr. Howe is a very fine example of a 
self-made man. Before his milk-route days he was a newsboy. 
After fortune began to smile on him his ambition in life was to 
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amass ten thousand dollars, but that modest sum has been mul- 
Mr. Howe would 
He is a man 


tiplied several times by his business ventures. 
be mistaken on lower Broadway for a city banker. 
of very genial temperament and distinctively a ladies’ man. 
Andrew Dickson White, appointed as ambassador to Ger- 
many, may be said to succeed to that important position not 
only on the merit of his general 
qualifications, but by a peculiar 
fitness through previous associ- 
ations. He occupied with dis- 
tinction this same post from 
1879 to 1881, under the Hayes 
administration, and made the 
studies embodied in bis work 
entitled ‘‘ The New Germany,” 
published in 1882. In his youth 
he had spent a year or more in 
Berlin in the prosecution of his- 
torical studies, subsequent to his 
graduation Yale. Mr. 
White was born in central New 
York in 1832, was professor of 
history and English literature 
in the University of Michigan, 
1857-1862 ; served two terms in the State Senate of New York ; 
became the first president of Cornell University in 1867, and ad- 


from 
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ministered that office with prestige and popularity until failing 
health compelled him to retire in 1885. He contributed from 
his own resources one hundred thousand dollars to the equip- 
ment of the university, and endowed the ‘ President White 
School of History and Political Science” with his valuable his- 
torical library numbering thirty thousand volumes, besides ten 
thousand rare pamphlets and manuscripts. President White is 
the author of a number of historical, scientific, and literary 
works, the best known of which is ‘‘ The Warfare of Science.” 

=It is observed that most of the ladies who witness the pro- 
ceedings of the Supreme Court at Washington take the liveliest 
interest in Mr. Justice Harlan. 
physique, the most impressive physically of all the justices ; his 
face is strong, and what little hair there is on his head is snow- 
white. Justice Harlan was a great beau in Kentucky in his ear- 
lier days, when he was a young attorney, and there are matrons 
in the Blue Grass district and elsewhere, whose own daughters 
have long since married, who have pleasurable recollections of 
attentions paid them by the justice in years gone by. 

=Mr. Clark Howell has just succeeded to the editorship of 
the Atlanta Constitution, of which paper be has been managing 
editor the death of 
- Henry W. Grady some eight 
This will seem a 


He is a man of very magnificent 


since 


years ago. 
belated announcement to 
many, for Mr. Howell’s per- 
sonal influence 
constantly visible in the paper 
and his force so apparent in 
its management that he has 


has been so 


been generally regarded all 

y, the while as the editor-in 
z chief. this 
have now also 
nominally the chief. The re- 
organization of the staff is due 

to the sale by Captain Howell, Mr. Clark Howell’s father, of his 
one-fourth interest in the property to Mr. Hugh T. Inman. The 
editorial announcement of Mr. Howell’s new responsibilities pro- 
claims that there will be no change in'the policy of the paper. 
But it may be depended upon that the Constitution will always, 
while Mr. Howell sits in the sanctum, be one of the best news- 


However may 


been, he is 
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papers in the country. 

The expectation that General Alger will be ‘‘the Whitney 
of the McKinley administration,” socially, is based as much on 
the previous social successes of his charming wife and daughters 
as upon his great wealth. Mrs. Alger is celebrated in Detroit 
for her tact and affability, and her graces of manner have 
been inherited by her children. Every member of the family 
is a graceful entertainer, and as General Alger has reached the 
goal of his ambition of years in becoming an important mem- 
ber of the national administration, it is likely that he will 
signalize that achievement by making his hospitality memo- 
rable. 

General William F. Draper, of Massachusetts, the new am- 
bassador to Rome, was the predecessor of Congressman Charles 
F. Sprague, of the Elev- 
enth dis- 
trict, the 
wealthiest representative 


Massachusetts 
said to be 
in Congress. General 
Draper is himself ac- 
counted among the mill- 
ionaire manufacturers of 
the country. He 
mustered out of the serv- 
ice at the the 
war as a briga 


was 


close of 
brevet 
dier-general. Since then 
he has devoted himself to 
business, and is promi 


nently identified with 
New England's largest 


mills. His principal busi 
ness is the manufacture 
and importation of mill 
machinery. Over fifty in- 
ventions on mill machin- 
ery owe their origin to 
him. General Draper married into the Preston family, of Ken- 
tucky, and lives in Hopedale, Worcester County, Massachusetts. 
While in Congress, General Draper served on the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and was one of the anti-jingoes of his party. 
General Draper wanted the ambassadorship to France, but his 
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second choice was Italy. 
Charles T. Dazey, the playwright, is in Paris with his wife, 
where he has been for some months, alternating his time be 


257 


~*t 
tween work and play. Mr. Dazey is ambitious to write a really 
indeed, 
since he was a boy on his father’s farm in Illinois nearly thirty 


great American drama. This has been his ambition, 
years ago, and he still thinks that by keeping everlastingly at it 
he can accomplish this desirable achievement. His own evolu 
tion as a playwright justifies him in this belief, apparently, for 
his first attempts were not successful, and though he has been in 
dustriously striving for nearly twenty years it was not until four 
years ago that he made a genuine hit with ‘‘ In Old Kentucky,” 
the play that enables him to iive abroad and write plays that 
are better examples of dramatic construction, perhaps, but not 
as money-makers. Mr. Dazey is now about forty-two years old. 
He used to aspire to be a poet, and may yet give us a drama in 
blank verse. 

Thomas Nelson Page’s departure for Italy a few days ago 
was the beginning of a six-montbs holiday in Europe. during 
the course of which he may or may not do some work, according 
as fancy dictates. Mr. Page has not been an especially prolific 
writer, and in the twenty years that have elapsed since he first 
won the attention and admiration of Northern readers he has 
produced about as much as Mr. Marion Crawford produces in 
as many months. The fact that he is now rich probably has 
nothing to do with the case, any more than the possession of 
wealth has to do with Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s modicum of 
work, yet if each of these authors were poorer the probability 
is that American magazines would be richer in contents. Mr. 
Page is now about forty-five years old. He is fond of society 
and travel and the good things of life, and with superabundant 
means to gratify those expensive desires, perhaps he is as prolific 
as other literary men would be in the circumstances 

=Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, whose name is signed to some 
of the most graceful poems 
in our current literature, 
and to various prose writ- 
ings of equal distinction 
though not so well known, 
is personally familiar to 
Bostonians as ‘‘a slim 
young 
ning 
happy face.” 
with 


woman with win- 
and a 


She 


gray eyes 
lives 
An- 
burndale, makes pets of St. 


Bernard 


her mother in 


dogs, and hasa 
fad of collecting souvenirs 
Miss 
Guiney is a devout Catho- 


of great authors. 


lic, and is the daughter of 
Colonel Guiney, of gallant 
record War. 
Her natural literary tastes 


in the Civil 





have been developed by 


MISS LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


a classical education, the 
influence of which is clearly apparent in her writings. For an 
Atlantic Monthly contributor Miss Guiney is extremely modest. 
She is fond of out-door life, and is wholesome in all her tastes, 
without the least affectation of modern decadence. 

The fact that a theatrical benefit was recently given to 
David Henderson, the Chicago manager, is a late and very con 
theatrical 


spicuous illustration of the instability of a man’s 


fortune. Twenty-five years ago Mr. Henderson was a keen and 
clever Scotch lad, waiting for something to turn up ; fifteen 
years ago he was a leading Chicago newspaper-man, and five 
years ago he had reached an eminence in stage-management in 
the line of extravaganza and vaudeville such as to make even 
the London managers marvel. Money ran through his fingers 
in a Pactolian stream in those days, and perhaps the vast sums 
expended in the over-elaborate mounting of his productions 
\ man 


unusual talent and ability, and 


were in the main responsible for his financial collapse. 
of handsome face and figure, of 
of agreeable manners, he has always had many friends within 
and without the theatrical profession 

=Colonel Alfred E. Buck, of Atlanta, Georgia, the new min- 
ister to Japan, is a native 
of Maine, and when he first 


went to Georgia, after the 
war, Was among the ‘‘ car 
pet-baggers” of the time. 
But Colonel Buck soon 


proved that he was of a 
very different kidney than 
the rank and file of 
reckless adventurers 
political 
the 


classes of 


those 
and 
freebooters He 
all 
people, and, 


won respect of 
though long the Republican 
leader of the State, 
kept this respect. He 
a gallant officer during the 


he has 
was 
war, he served one term in 
Congress, was clerk of the 
United Circuit 
Court, United 
States Marshal for Georgia 


States 





also 


and 


BUCK, 


COLONEL ALFRED E. 


He was urged upon General 

Harrison for a Cabinet position, and had a strong backing. In 

the last campaign he was a McKinley man long before the nom- 
inating convention met 

Outside of Harvard 

student, and Johns Hopkins, where he used to be a teacher, the 


University, where he used to be a 
retirement from the navy of Simon Newcomb, the superintend 
ent of the * attention 
in Europe, where he has long been regarded as an illustrious 
No other American in the last thirty 
many from scientific 
brofessor Newcomb won his spurs in the last gener 


Nautical Almanac,” has attracted most 


scholar. years has re- 


ceived so honors foreign and learned 
societies. 
ation, when, at the age of twenty-five years, and fresh from the 
scientific school at Harvard, he computed the orbits of the 
It was a brilliant piece of work, and it ranked him 


the world. He is 


asteroids. 
at once with the leading mathematicians of 
now sixty-two, in prime mental condition, and his old univer- 
sity, Johus Hopkins, is trying to get him back. 
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THE LAST SIX MONTHS OF CAROLINE LENOX. 


PART II. 

AT the Cummings’s dance Silvia was distrait, her aunt thought 
dowdy 

\s for Miss Lenox, she was perfect. It had been said all 
winter that Caroline Lenox, at forty, could carry it off against 
the freshest of ‘* buds” when she chose to exert herself. She 
chose to exert herself to-night. It had also been said that at 
forty Caroline Lenox might have married any man she elected. 
To-night even the men she would never have thought of electing 
said that she was the handsomest woman in the room and didn’t 
look a day over twenty-five, sir—or twenty-seven at the utmost. 
83ut it palled upon her at last, and in the midst of a French vis- 
comte’s description of his ancestral chateau which sadly lacked 
a mistress, she rose and indicated with her eyebrow to Silvia 
that it was time to go. Miss Lenox always said that not one 
woman in five hundred knew how to telegraph with the eye- 
brow. 

All the way home she was chatty, while Silvia had not a 
word to say—at which her aunt waxed merry, premising that 
this silence was occasioned by anxiety for the invalid. 

And, odd to relate, Miss Lenox felt not 1 bit tired, and before 
to-night she had owned that this season had been particularly 
wearing 

When she had dismissed her maid she sat before the low fire 
in her dressing-room. The vague, confused night noises of the 
street came faintly to her—the roll of a carriage, a man’s laugh, 
a far-off bell. 

There was so much for her to do and so short a time in which 
to do it. 
best with her and for her. 
riage, and have done with sentimental nonsense. 

As for herself, she had never been sentimental but once in her 
life, and that had been twenty years ago when young Guy Gold- 
thwaite had come home from his German studies with all in the 
world to make for himself. Her father, after some uncomfort- 
able time, had made her see how preposterous all that nonsense 
was, and she had owned that he was right. How strange it was, 
though, that this same Guy Goldthwaite should have pronounced 
her sentence of death only this day. It was lugubrious, this 
thought of the end of it all, and yet it was interesting. 
To-morrow—or was to- 


She loved Silvia, which was why she wished to do the 
Silvia must make a brilliant mar- 


There was so much for her to do. 
morrow already here ? How fast the time would fly now! To- 
morrow, then, she must engage state-rooms for the voyage of 
next month. And then—well, it really was odd that Guy Gold- 
thwaite was coming to-morrow to tell her what she already 
knew—that she had not six months to live. How glad she was 
that she knew it before he told her. 
and nerveiess in her acquaintance with him, even when she had 
turned from him twenty years ago, and did it so gracefully that 
she salved any feeling of defeat he might otherwise have had. 
Miss Lenox said not one woman in a hundred knew how to re- 
iect a suitor so as to retain his friendship afterward. 

But there were other things to do besides arranging Silvia’s 


She had always been cool 


marriage with a yet unselected scion of a wealthy and promi- 
nent house: Miss Lenox had never made a will. She thought 
of her willnow. Her will! 

Of course her fortune should go to Silvia—if Silvia did as she 
wished her to do. Otherwise ? Well, there were a dozen chari- 
ties Miss Lenox subscribed to, and one of these ought to come in 
for the lion’s share, calling it ‘‘ The Lenox Memorial.” She was 
on the point of deciding between the Home for Decayed Gentle- 
women and the Asylum for Foundlings when a low knock came 
on her door. 

She knew that it was Silvia, and she knew what brought her 
there, though perhaps she was scarcely prepared for the ghastly 
face of the girl. 

Silvia seated herself at her aunt’s feet and looked into the 
tittle flare of the fire. 

** Aunty,” she said, in a low tone, ‘‘ I can no longer bear this 
estrangement that has come between us. I should be untruthful 
if | said I did not understand it. I dounderstand it, and I have 
I told Lucius—Mr. Barrington—to- 
night that he need not call on me again.” 

She said it so listlessly, so slowly, that Miss Lenox was 


removed the cause of it. 


amazed. 

This was the girl who, only a few weeks ago, had angrily 
denied her aunt the right to separate her from the man of her 
choice ; the girl who had said, like the heroine in a cheap novel, 
that she would rather share a crust with Lucius than a feast 
with another husband. 

Miss Lenox looked down at the white, drawn face. Then she 
understood it all. Silvia was repressing all expression of emo 
tion, fearful of its effect on her aunt, whose life hung in the bal- 
ance. 

All the same, Miss Lenox could not help experiencing a feeling 
of contempt for the girl who could thus easily rid herself of the 
man she said she loved 

She recalled some stormy scenes in her own life, before her 
father had made her acknowledge the correctness of bis strict- 
And yet, 
Silvia had done us she wished and had long tried to make her do, 
and which she would not have done had her aunt not been in 


ures regarding beggarly young medical practitioners, 


immediate peril of dissolution. 

** You could hardly have done otherwise,” she said, dryly, 
It was all very foolish, you and 
Now leave me, please ; it is time we were 


’ 


‘*under the circumstances. 
that young man. 
both sleeping. 

Silvia rose and moved towards the door. 


Good-night.” 

Then, with a rush, 

she came back and flung herself at her aunt’s feet, demanding : 
** You will not even kiss me, when you know how much I have 


given up for your sake.” Then, without waiting another second, 


got to her feet and, like a little fury, tlew from the room, 


By ROBERT C. V. MEYERS. 


Miss Lenox breathed heavily. It was like a chapter out of 
her own life, this passion subsequent to enforced calmness, It 
was a repetition of scenes with her father twenty years ago, 

Her cheval glass confronted her. She suddenly became con- 
scious of a chill. The fire had grown ashy; she would better go 
to bed. 

She rose in silken dressing-gown, her still beautiful hair ina 
great plait over each shoulder. 

She looked in her glass. She was glad it was over with Bar- 
rington. Now for London and success. To-morrow she would 
see about the state-rooms, and—yes, send for her lawyer to come 
to her about her will. 

Her will! A strangeness touched her. Looking at her re- 
flection in the glass it was almost as though she looked upon 
another woman, to whom she had suddenly become an object of 
great interest. 

Her will! She was about to give away what was her own, 
all that was hers, and which had helped to make her of account. 
Now it must go from her ; she could take nothing out of the 
world with her. Out of the world ! 

The face confronting her in the glass had grown odd, and the 
eyes were startled. It was as though the woman whose face she 
saw there put to her questions of strangesignificance. 

What had she in the world but what the world had given her ? 
What had she done with the great gift of life which had been 
accorded her? These seemed to be the questions. 

Nearer and nearer she brought her face to the face in the 
glass, fascinated, helpless. Had she been selfish to the utter 
most, vain, inconsequent ? What good had she done ? 

The lips of the face in the glass moved and she heard that 
question asked and asked in the quiet room : 

** What good have you done ? What good have you done ?” 

She had not six months to live, and what good should she do, 
even at the last? ‘‘ What good have you done? What good 
have you done 7?’ What good was there in the world but that 
which soared above the world ?—love and all its attributes, lov- 
ing kindness, gentle forbearing, unselfishness. She had been 
kind to Silvia, but had it been loving kindness when she would 
She had been gentle with Silvia, but had 
she been gently forbearing ? Had she been unselfish in her de- 
sire for a brilliant marriage for Silvia ? What had she done in 
the world ? She had not six months to live, and yet she planned 
for that length of time, and planned only a furtherance of van- 
ity and selfishness. Must she go out of the world worldly, of 
the earth earthy, leaving life but little better because of her 
having called it hers? She had brought nothing into the world 
and it was certain she could take nothing out of it. What did 
it mean but that she had never given herself up from herself # 
Never ! Oh, think of that time, twenty years ago, when young 
Guy Goldthwaite had stood before her, loving, but fearing to 
speak ! He had never married, and he was coming to-morrow 
at three to warn her to be careful of her short tenure of life. 

Her life! She tried to smile at the face in the glass, but it 
looked out at her with terror in its eyes. Six months? Why 
And she had sent Lucius Barrington 


deprive her of love ? 


not six days /—six hours ? 
away from Silvia! She herself had never married because she 
had never let another man come into her thought after Guy 
Goldthwaite was put aside, and yet she was forcing upon Silvia 
the untold misery of marrying without love. Not six months 
to live, and till the very last bent upon giving pain! Silvia’s 
mother had loved her husband ; must she go and meet Silvia’s 
mother’s eyes and all the blame in them? Love! All the 
world, all of heaven, time, and eternity were but the apotheoses 
of love, divine, unending, and in her was the power to do as the 
Greater’ Love would have her do. Not six months—not six 
months ! The face in the glass told her how hers would look at 
the last. 

Her hands outstretched, she sped away from the glass, out 
into the hall, and so to Silvia’s room. 

** Child !” she cried out, **‘ hold me !—hold ! 
Hold me ! hold me !”—and fell in a heap upon 


I have seen my- 
self face to face. 
the floor. 

In the morning she would not leave Silvia’s chamber ; she 
lay there till noon. Her own room seemed haunted by herself 
as she had suddenly seen herself, an accusing ghost. 

She felt changed, marvelously changed, as though some shadow 
had gone out of her life and left it clean and spotless. 

She thought little of what Dr. Goldthwaite had said to Silvia 
in his consultation- room; there was but one thought in her 
mind, and that was for Silvia. She must recall Lucius Bar- 
rington. 

She wrote a note to him, an humble note, in which she took 
upon herself all the blame of Silvia’s act of the night before, and 
signed it ‘‘ Caroline Lenox, a woman who has not six months to 
live.” 

She felt happier than she had been in years, she told herself. 
Little tendernesses she had once known came to her now, though 
she had long ago relegated them to the limbo of hysterical 
foolishnesses. She handed one of the maids a hundred dollars 
because cook had told her last week the girl was about to be 
married. She sent for the coachman and gave him the means 
of getting his little son the high-priced appliances which should 
enable him to walk. She thought of a hundred things money 
might do and make life brighter for many, and she determined 
to do them. 

At two o’clock she sent Silvia out for her usual walk, and 
watched her tenderly as she put on her hat. She looked at her 
till the door closed on her. 

When she was alone the fear came to her that Barrington 
would not heed her note. In this she was mistaken. Barring- 
ton came a few minutes after Silvia had gone from the house. 

‘*T would not have come,” he told her at once, ‘* except for 


the last line of your note—that line regarding the serious condi- 
tion of your health. I trust that you mistake the character of 
your illness.” 

‘* Never mind me,” she interposed. ‘* Never mind me. It is 
Silvia.” 

When he would have hung back she urged, entreated. And 
then she commanded with the authority of a woman who made 
the last request of her life. 

Still he demurred. 

‘* Then you do not love her,” she said, sharply. 

The light in his eyes contradicted this. 

‘* And she loves you,” she went on, almost in tears. ‘‘ It was 
all my fault. I demanded of her what no one has the right to 
demand from any human soul-—the giving up of her heart's 
purest and dearest wish. Go to her! go to her !” 
knew what she said, only that she was pleading, unselfish, lov 
**Go to her ! go 


*¢ Ts that it 2?” 


She scarcely 


ing, and gentle as she had never been before. 
to her 

And she conquered. 

When her maid came to tell her that Dr. Goldthwaite was in 
the drawing-room Barrington said he would go and try to find 
Silvia. She knew that he knew precisely where Silvia went for 
her walks, but she called him back and gave him minute in- 
structions. Then she took his face between her two hands and 
kissed him. 

* As Silvia’s mother would have done,” she said, and so dis 


” 


missed him. 

When she entered the drawing-room Dr. Goldthwaite was 
standing beside the mantel. She went up to him, her hand held 
out. 

‘* | know why you are here, Guy,” she said. 

She called him by his name as she had not done in twenty 
years. 

A rush of color dyed his*face. But it seemed he had nothing 
to say, and this arrested her. She slipped into a low divan, mo 
tioning to a chair opposite. 

“Yes,” she went on, ‘‘I heard you tell Silvia yesterday. I 
know it all.” 

He looked at her. 

‘*Tt is not so hard now,” she said, ‘‘ as it might have been. I 
am thankful I heard it. It has shown me the weakness of my 
life and its selfishness. I shall do all that I can to amend many 
things——” 

‘ But,” he interrupted, ‘‘ I do not understand you.” 

“Ah!” she smiled, wistfully. ‘* Last night I had my agony 
and my waking. You ought to understand me; you used to 
say that you did.” 

“*T used to say,” he blurted out, ‘‘ what I say now, and what 
you know is true, and which your comprehension of me when J 
told you last night that I should see you this afternoon proves 
that you know—that I love you.” 

She drew back. 

‘*It is kind of you,” she said. ‘‘ Everybody lets me rule, as 
usual. Yes, I believe that I was something to you in the old 
time. But that is all over, and the confession of it on your part 
need not precede the sadder thing you have come to tell me—that 
I have not six months to live.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” he demanded. 

She saw that something was wrong. 

** Did you not tell Silvia, in your office yesterday,” she said, 
‘*that I had not six months to live 7” 

‘* T did not,” he answered, hotly. 

‘** But I heard you,” she persisted. 

‘**T said no such thing,” he cried. ‘ You are in perfect health. 
What I did say to Silvia was, that if she persisted in worrying, 
as I saw that she was worrying, she would not live six months 
I made it extravagant so that I might impress her with the 
nonsense of her having anything to worry her. That is what I 
said.” 

Miss Lenox collapsed. She had been selfish, as usual. She 
had even appropriated the last six months of Silvia’s life. 

‘* Caroline,” pursued Dr, Goldthwaite, ‘‘ you surely did not 
think that I wished to see you alone this afternoon to tell you 
that you had little of life left you ?” 

She let her head fall. 

‘* Dear girl,” he went on, ‘I came to press my old suit of 
twenty years ago. Selfish ? Yes, if you can truthfully say that 
Iam nothing to you, that you will let me go out of your life once 
more—if you say that you have not known that I have gone into 
society this winter only that I might meet you.” 

Poor Miss Lenox! She put both her hands up to her face. 
She had accomplished something through her sad selfishness of 
thinking that what the doctor had told Silvia in the consulta- 
tion-room referred to herself—she had made Silvia and her lover 
happy, she had made a servant happy, she had benefited the son 
of acoachman. But it had not entered her mind, so bewildered 
at this moment, that Dr. Goldthwaite—oh, well! well! 

“ Caroline,” he was saying, rather impatiently, ‘‘ thank 
heaven for your mistake if it prevents your making a greater 
one. Dare you tell me that Iam nothing to you? You know I 
have ever loved you alone and lived in my thought of you. We 
are not so young as we were when a sad mistake parted us, but 
your kindness to me then gave me hope, and the hope will not 
die unless you bid it die to-day.” 

Oh, the confusion and bewilderment that were hers ! 

‘* Place your hand in mine,” Dr. Goldthwaite went on, mas 
terfully, ‘‘ and let that be your answer to all my years of wait- 
ing. Notsix months to live? Notas Caroline Lenox. Shall it 

For—” 

Now, Miss Lenox always said that not one woman in fifty 

could accept a husband gracefully. 
THE END. 


5) 


be so ? 
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DISSIPATION, 


The Situation in Crete. 


CANDIA, CRETE, March 9th, 1897. 

FRoM the deck of the steamer, Candia seemed a beautiful 
and most picturesque city. It was formerly the capital of Crete, 
and is yet the chief city of the island, being much larger and 
more important than Canea. The fine artificial harbor, of a 
circular form, protected by high break-water walls and sur 
rounded by wide quays, was built by the Venetians in the four 
teenth century. Walls and towers are in perfect condition, and 
upon them, bere and there, is to be seen the famous Venetian 
lion. Once on shore, I walked up the main street, bordered on 
either side by fine houses and large stores, each one of which was 
closed and locked. 
signed by one or another of the consuls, identifying these as the 
In fact, these are the residences of the 


On the doors of many were large cards 


property of foreigners. 
Greek merchants who have in hand all the important trade of 
the city, as they have, indeed, all over the Turkish empire. But 
there are none of them here; those who have not been killed 
have escaped to Greece. Following this main street led me to 
a large square, on either side of which were fine palaces, one 
being that of the governor. In the middle of the square was a 
beautiful fountain, surrounded by trees, under which a number 
of high Turkish officers and officials were smoking and chatting. 
\s I was passing, the eldest officer rose and came to me, bowing 
and saying: ‘* Be welcome to our city, sir ; do us the honor of 
sitting a few minutes with us and accept a cup of coffee offered 
by your servant, Mustapha Bey, chief of the gendarmerie. Of 
course,” remarked the commander, ‘‘ the Christians and the 
Greeks have told you that we are barbarians and that we have 
been massacring thousands of people. What liars these people 
are! Fortunately, the Powers have taken the matter in hand, 
and the truth will probably be known.” 

(bout twelve o’clock I entered a Turkish restaurant, and for 
Delmonico prices got an abominable meal. I was interrupted 
by two gentlemen in frock coats, white ties, and the red fez, who 
introduced themselves in French. One of them declared they 
beys,” and were sent to me by his Excellency, the Gov- 
continued this man, ‘‘ we 


were ”" 
ernor of Candia. ‘You see, sir,” 
know that the Greeks are doing their utmost to make the civil 
ized world believe that the Turks have committed some fright- 
ful atrocities in this island. This way they gain the sympathies 
of all, but it is not true, sir. The truth is that all the provoca- 
tions have come from the Christians, and all the killing has been 
done by them. We can prove it to you, and if you will only 
remain a few days we will convince you and show you some 
dreadful sights.” 

I told the two *‘ beys” that it would be impossible for me to 
remain longer, as I was anxious to get away before a complete 
blockade of the island should prevent me from leaving. ‘ Then 
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we must do our best to convince you to-day,” they said. ‘* Let 
us go first to the governor.” The palace I found to be a large 
building forming a square, with an immense inside court-yard. 
In a simply-furnished room on the ground floor we were re- 
ceived by his Excellency, 8. Chenki, surrounded by most of the 
officers whom I had met in the morning. After the usual com- 
pliments I asked the governor what the situation was, and he 
answered : 

** A very serious one, indeed. It is claimed that many mur- 
ders have been committed by the Mussulmans in large cities 
where they were the majority, and in order to save their lives 
the Greeks have fled. There is some truth in this statement, but 
one ought, before judging, to stop in order to consider what 
brought about such a situation. I shall tell you in a few words. 
Outside of a few large and fortified cities the Christians are in 
great, great majority—it is to say, all over the island. They 
hate the Mussulmans, and just when reforms were about to be 
established, seeing that they would have no reason left in the 
eye of the world for complaining of the sultan, they began mas- 
sacring men, women, and children. Of the whole population of 
a village numbering one hundred and sixty families, near this 
city, only one child has been left alive. I have adopted the poor 
little boy, and I will let you see him. When the killing began, 
thousands of Mussulmans left the country and rushed towards 
the cities, where the frightful stories they told led the Turks to 
attack the Christians and retaliate. The little avenging they 
did was telegraphed all over the world, but the butchering of 
in the interior has not been men- 
There are 


thousands of Mussulmans 
tioned. As for us, we are here in a terrible position. 

in this city thirty-five thousand Mussulman refugees ; 
ple came here with nothing and we must feed them. 
We have just enough provisions to last ten days. What will be 
We can get nothing from the interior, 


these peo 


penriless 


come of us, after that ? 
the insurgents having in hand the little there is left, and on ac 
count of the blockades nothing reaches us by sea. Even sup 
posing some ships might bring us food, we could not buy it, as 
we have no money.” 

The governor then offered to take me to the woman’s hos 
pital, where I could see some victims of the Christians. We 
walked to a large building on the outskirts of the city, which, I 
regret to say, was very, very dirty, and gave one the impres 
sion of being anything but a hospital. Only one room was oc 
cupied, and though it was warm and nice out-doors, the win 
dows of this room were hermetically closed, and I feel quite 
certain they had not been opened in years. There were only 
two beds, both occupied by wounded women. In a corner, on 
a large mattress, was another woman and her three children, 
all wounded, but not seriously. They were terribly dirty and 
their wounds very badly bandaged. 

I could not help thinking that if this was the worst that could 
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A Well-known Bostonian. 


JOE, the gifted and affable ourang-outang who has been hold- 
ing popular receptions at the Boston Zoo, has made a great 
many friends in that city. He has also received some flattering 
press notices—which, it is only just to say, his real qualities 
fully merit. We are indebted to his managers, through the 
courtesy of Mr. William Grant James, of the Boston Budget, 
for the lifelike photographs here reproduced. They cannot be 
called speaking likenesses, because Joe cannot talk. That is_ 
about the only human trait of which he is shy—and some cynics 
But, while Joe says noth- 
He dresses 


regard this lack as a negative virtue. 
ing, his imitative faculty is surprisingly developed. 
and undresses himself, lights and smokes a pipe, drinks from a 
glass, rides a bicycle, and eats from a spoon. He has also ac- 
quired other human-like ways, as the accompanying illustra- 
tions attest. 

A feature worthy of note about Joe is the fact that though 
he has certain times for giving exhibitions, he is fully as inter- 
esting during his leisure moments. In other words, he is no 
poseur. He is very much like a child at these times, and though 
his object is to amuse himself, he is all the time amusing the 
lookers-on very much more. He has his playthings about him 
Like a baby, he wants to put everything 
He is more inclined towards car- 


and sits on the floor. 
within reach in his mouth. 
pentering than anything else. 

Joe is very fond of his master, and, while occasionally re- 
fractory, can always be induced to yield to ‘‘ reason.” 


be shown to convict the Christians of frightful crimes, it was 
not much. 

Later on, the governor showed me the little boy whose whole 
family was murdered, and I found him to be a beautiful child 
of about seven, who looked extremely happy, and in his big 
blue eyes I could detect no remembrance of the frightful scenes 
he is supposed to have witnessed. 

A rather amusing incident took place here to-day. The com- 
mander of her Majesty’s battleship Trafalgar, anchored in 
front of Candia, is supposed to watch, with other vessels under 
his orders, this part of the coast. He went this afternoon to 
the telegraph-office to wire the British admiral at Canea. He 
must be a somewhat absent-minded man, else he was working 
under some great excitement, for he left a copy of his telegram 
on the office-table. Next to him was a young Greek, a passen 
ger on our steamer, who did not hesitate to read and keep the 
important official message. In this the British commander an 
nounced that a large force of Greeks had succeeded in landing 
near Candia, and he expressed his regret and sorrow for having 
failed to prevent it, the Greek man-of-war Hydra having fooled 
him by her manceuvre, and led him to follow her in a direction 
opposed to that where the landing took place. Useless to say 
that the Greeks on board are perfectly delighted. ‘‘ Hurrah for 
the Hydra!” they shout. ‘‘ Hurrah for the brave ship which 
played such a clean trick on John Bull’s battle-ship !” 

A. B. DE GUERVILLE 


At Vespers. 


THE light falls dim on the altar 
At the close of the Lenten day 
And the surpliced readers murmur, 


And thoughts are wont to stray. 


And who shall blame the novice, 
Kneeling mid odors of myrrh, 
If beneath a nun's apparel 
A woman's heart should stir ? 


Stir for the life untasted, 
And tremble with the thought 
If youth was meant for cloisters, 
If beauty goes for naught 


The painted cherubs mimic 
Cupids with arrow and bow ; 
And she knows she’s only a woman 
As she kneels in the dusk below 


to the 


regains its sway 


Her vows are now living, 
Her heart 
And the nuns have lost a novice, 
And nature has won the day ! 


FRANCIS STERNE PALMER. 








From photographs copyrighted by Coovert. 
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A Kalamazoo Celebrity. 


Mrs. CAROLINE BARTLETT CRANE has a national reputation 
for her work along the lines of liberal religions. Her church at 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, is a vital factor in the life of that place, 
and she has a larger audience throughout the country in the 
readers who welcome her printed sermons. She has founded a 
church that fellowships Jew, agnostic, Mohammedan, Sweden- 
borgian—any and all followers of any creed, or of no creed. 

‘“*The world is my country; to do good is my religion”— 
with this all-embracing watchword the new movement has 
achieved success. Mrs. Crane possesses individuality, rare in- 





MRS. CAROLINE BARTLETT CRANE. 


telligence, energy out of the common, and, as Ingersoll says of 
her, she has that divine thing—enthusiasm. She is young, and 
has the charm of manner that wins even upon adverse opinion. 

The People’s Church is likewise called the Seven-day Church, 
because its work enters into the life of the congregation on each 
of the seven days of the week as well as on the one commonly 
set apart for religious observance. When Mrs. Crane—then 
Miss Bartlett—first took hold of the work at Kalamazoo, eight 
years ago, it was as pastor of the Unitarian Church, a society 
then twenty-eight years old, but practically at a standstill. She 
threw herself so whole-heartedly into her task that her enthu- 
siasm imbued the members with new zeal, and they abetted her 
plans for advancement. She kept up daily work along educa- 
tional and humanitarian lines, and things immediately began 
to prosper. Then she struck out for a new and larger church 
edifice. A stanch supporter, Mr. Silas Hubbard, gave twenty 
thousand dollars towards the project, and the present People’s 
Church was built and furnished at a cost of fifty thousand dol- 
lars. The church auditorium is spacious, but much thought and 
outlay was bestowed upon various adjuncts to it that form the 
social and practical side of the pastor’s religion. There is a 
well-equipped reading-room for every-day use, a gymnasium, 
and various club- and reception-rooms for the young people of 
both sexes. There are baths and appliances for cooking-school 
demonstration, for sewing-school work, and other manual and 
industrial interests. When all was completed a house-warming 
was held, and everybody who had aided in the building of the 
church and its environments, whether by the practical laying on 
of bricks and mortar, or by the giving of money or influence, 
was invited to celebrate the occasion in simple, hospitable 
fashion. The assembly was unique, and many of the earnest 
worshipers in the new building date their interest from that 
night. On the last night of 1896 there was another gathering in 
those parlors, the occasion being the wedding of the pastor to the 
physician whose name she now bears. The wedding was unique, 
as the ceremony was planned and written by the contracting 
parties ; then again, the bride and bridegroom each went on 
with his and her individual work without a day’s interruption to 
mark the event. The Reverend Jenkin Lloyd Jones formally an- 
nounced the marriage after the twain had plighted their troth, 
and they received his blessing on their new venture as they stood 
before the altar. There were no bridesmaids nor ushers. The 
marriage was a surprise to most of those present, the congrega 
tion having merely been invited to a reception in the church 
parlors that evening—a reception which the pastor said she 
desired to tender them in acknowledgment of many social com 
pliments. 

Mrs. Crane says that she believes in God thoroughly and 
entirely, but that she believes also in man and in man’s capa- 
bility for all that is high and noble. The doctrine of natural de- 
pravity she repudiates. She holds that the surest way to make 
people better is to cultivate their minds and give them up lift- 
ing influences. For this she has the literary clubs, her talks on 
practical themes, her mothers’ meetings and children’s meet- 
ings, her classes in singing, reading, elocution, and physical 
culture. If a boy or girl evinces interest in any particular line 
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of work she does her best to put that child in the way of learn- 
ing all that can be learned about it, so riveting the interest. 
This individual interest in her people is perhaps the key-note to 
her influence as minister and pastor. 

She was born at Hudson, Wisconsin, and was graduated from 
college at Carthage, Illinois. Some of her early training was 
gained in journalism. She was city editor on the Oshkosh 7imes 
when the lumber-town was filled with a rough element, but tact 
and genuine interest in her work carried ber through. At one 
time she was the only woman reporter in Minnesota. 

OLIVE F. GuUNBY, 


The American Negro Academy. 


THERE was organized recently, in the city of Washington, a 
society that will no doubt attract wide attention as soon as its 
purposes and objects become fully known. It is the American 
Negro Academy. The name “academy.” as generally used and 
understood nowadays, is somewhat pretentious, but it expresses 
exactly what the founders of this organization had in mind. 
Like other institutions of its kind it is exclusive in its character 
and is intended to be a society for literary men of the race 
those engaged in literary pursuits ; a society for nezro savants. 
It is established to aid its members in their efforts to advance in 
the arts, sciences, and literature ; to encourage men of letters 
and stimulate them in their literary aspirations. It further 
aims to promote the publication of literary and scholarly works 
written by colored men ; to aid colored youth of genius in the 
attainment of higher culture at home and abroad ; to gather 
into the archives of the society valuable data pertaining to all 
phases of negro literary life, and the historical and literary 
works of negro authors in America and Europe ; to aid by pub- 
lications the vindication of the race from vicious assaults in all 
the lines of learning and culture 

Only graduates of colleges or professors in the same, men 
of acknowledged literary standing—authors, artists, and distin- 
guished writers—are admitted to membership. <A call for the 
organization of this society was issued towards the close of the 
winter. The academy held its first meeting in March in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The Washington Post, in referring to the organi- 
zation, used the following words : 

“The American Negro Academy which is to be organized is com- 
posed of authors, scholars, graduates, and writers of African descent for 
the promotion of letters, arts, !iterature, and science, and to aid in the 
publication of works of merit and genius. The membership is limited to 
forty. Papers will be presented by Professor A. P. Miller, Fisk Univer 
sity; Prefessor Kelly Miller, Howard University; and Professor W. E 
B. Du Bois, assistant in sociology in the University of Pennsylvania 

** Dr. Alexander Crummell, the leading spirit in the new enterprise, has 
secured the active co-operation of such men as Dr. J. W. E. Bowen, of the 
Gammon Theological Seminary: Bishop B. T. Tanner, D.D.; Professor 
W.S Scarborough, M A.; Chaplain T. G. Steward, of the United States 
Army: Rev. Dr. F. J. Grimke, Washington, D. C.; Booker T. Washing 
ton, of Tuskegee, and a score of other educators and literary men in dif 
ferent sections of the country. 

‘The meetings will be held in Washington city annually. Among 
other things the academy proposes the publication of an annual, as well 
as its proceedings and occasional papers. ‘The first to be sent forth will 
be a review of *‘ Hoffmann’s Race Traits and Tendencies of the American 
Negro,’ by Professor Kelly Miller, of Howard University.” 


It will be seen that the plan of this organization is modeled 
somewhat after the French Academy of Belles-Lettres. This 
latter body began on a small scale in 1629, when certain patrons 
of literature in France met weekly at the house of one of their 
number to discuss literary topics and advance their own literary 
interests. They finally determined upon a permanent organiza- 
tion, with by-laws and constitution. They elected a publisher 
who was not a member of their body. The principal function 
of the academy seems to have been to purify the French lan- 
guage. At first the meetings were informal. They offered, 
however, an outlet for members of a literary cast of mind to 
read their own productions and have them criticised. Sucha 
mutual exchange of opinion became helpful and the informal 
conversations on literary subjects served as an impetus in lit- 
erary pursuits. This very same idea pervades the American 
Negro Academy. To what extent the society may be able to 
carry out its purposes remains to be seen. 

: W. S. SCARBOROUGH. 


Helen Keller and Her Future. 


Miss HELEN KELLER, who is famous for her intelligence and 
acquirements despite the double affliction of being blind and deaf 
from birth, is now sixteen years old, and an inmate of a private 
boarding-school at Cambridge, Massachusetts. She is a hand 
some, healthy, well-grown girl, of marvelously quick intelli- 
gence and gentle, sympathetic disposition. 

Miss Keller did not begin speaking with her voice until she 
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was eleven years old. Since then her articulation has been 
gradually developed by the care of Miss Sullivan, her faithful 
teacher an] companion, and now she is able to recite in class 
with the other girls of the school. She reads four different 
languages, and her teachers say that she could easily pass the 
entrance examination to Harvard, Some of the girls who have 





LATEST PICTURE OF HELEN KELLER. 


been at the school for a long time are able to talk with her 
through the manual language. She understands what they say 
to her by placing her fingers upon their lips. It is only within 
the past two or three years that she has acquired the faculty of 
lip-reading. Miss Keller places her index finger upon the lips, 
the other fingers resting upon the cheek, the middle one touching 
the nose, her thumb upon the larynx. 

The young lady’s studies include English, French, German, 
Latin, and mathematics. Her books are of raised letters, and 
some of them are twice as lary 





as an ordinary dictionary. She 
writes a fine hand, but is sufficiently up to date to prefer em 
ploying the typewriter almost exclusively. 

A movement has been lately inaugurated, with good guaran- 
tee of success, to raise a fund of fifty thousand dollars for the 
support of Helen Keller and her teacher, Miss Sullivan, who has 
become so essential a part of the afflicted girl’s development and 
being. A number of the most prominent literary and other pro- 
fessional men of New York and Boston are actively promoting 
this charitable project. 


An Elephant Fight in India. 


WHEN an East Indian prince is ennwye he orders an elephant 
fight for the amusement of himself and friends. This is a sport 
not permitted in English territory, and can only be witnessed in 
the native states ; then only by invitation from the rajah, a fa- 
vor rarely procured by a white man without the exercise of con- 
siderable influence. The fight photographed took place a short 
time ago near Jeypore, in the stone-walled inclosure around Ni 
Tsam’s elephant stables. The monsters had been starved for 
some days before the encounter, and were goaded to madness 
by their daring riders. There is always a stone wall between 
the combatants, to give the riders a chauce for their lives, for 
they are the only ones in any real danger, and are often killed 
by being hurled from the necks of the infuriated beasts and 


dashed to death against the stone wall, or trodden to pulp under | 


their massive feet. 

Elephants are worth from four thousand to twenty thousand 
sicca rupees, and care is taken to have them too well matched 
for the contest to result fatally for either. It is a case of endur- 
ance, the one who weakens first being declared vanquished. The 
majority of the spectators pre 
ferred to see the battle from the 
flat roof of the stable, well out of 
harm’s way, but Ni Tsam, in a 
European frock-coat and jeweled 
turban, looked on from the stable- 
yard, in dangerous proximity to 
the trampling feet of the beast 
inside the wall. 

No gore was spilled, but the 
wicked little eyes of the elephants 
were like blood, and the fierce 
grinding of flesh as the muscular 
trunks knotted over and under 
each other with terrific force, was 
intensely disagreeable, and like 
no other sound on earth. The 
intervals were filled with angry 
trumpetings as the elephants 
sparred with their swaying trunks 
for an opening, like a pair of prize- 
fighters. Many rupees changed 
hands when the fight was over. 
Ni Tsam is a very wealtby rajah, 
and has fifty or more elephants 
moored by chains around his pal- 
MINNA IRVING. 
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The Newest Battle-ship. 


THE most recent battle-ship for the United States Navy has 
been finished, and in her trial trip off the New England coast 
she showed up in great fashion and developed a speed of one 
knot more per hour than the contract specified as the minimum 
\s this great naval fighting-machine, the Jowa, seemed to be 
satisfactory in other regards, remarkably free from vibration, 
and also a very steady sailer, it is quite certain that in a little 





THE UNITED STATES BATTLE-SHIP ‘** IOWA.” 
Copyright photograph by C. E. Bolles 


while the government officials will take her off the hands of the 
builders, the Cramps, of Philadelphia, and a little while there- 
after put her in commission. 

It was stipulated that the Jowa should have a speed of not 
less than sixteen knots during a four-hours run. On the 7th of 
April a distinguished party of naval officers and citizens board 
ed the ship, which was at anchor near Boston light. 
for the trial run was practically the same as that used in pre- 


The course 


The buoy, however, marking the starting-line 
was six miles nearer Boston, or about southwest of Eastern 
Point below Gloucester ; the end of the first leg was nearly 
abeam of Cape Ann lights, the usual starting-place. Her high- 
est speed was 17.41 knots, and her lowest 15.85, but the average 
This will win for the 


vious speed tests. 


was a small fraction over seventeen knots. 
Cramps a bonus over the contract price of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

On the trial trip of a big battle-ship there is a quiet and self- 
repressed excitement all over the ship, from the conning-tower, 
the head of the great monster of destruction, to the engine-room, 
which may appropriately be called the stomach of the machine. 
For our picture we have chosen to illustrate the scene in the en- 
Here all is heat and activity; to the 
uninitiated there would seem to be a chaotic excitement, but 


gine-room during the run. 
this is not so, for great results are being produced through the 
orderly activity of trained men. 

The Jowa, when in fighting trim, will be the strongest Amer- 
ican battle-ship, and probably also the strongest fighting-ma- 
chine afloat. 


The Gun-boat ‘‘ Helena.’’ 


THE addition of the gun-boat Helena and her sister-ship 
Wilmington to the navy fills a gap in that department's needs. 
These vessels have a tonnage of fourteen hundred. 
light 
especially for service on the China station. 


They are 
-draught vessels with coppered hulls, and are intended 
The navy needs 
small ships there, suitable for river service. The copper hulls 
prevent the growth of barnacles, and it is expected that when 
these gun-boats reach their stations they will remain there for 
several years without coming home for repairs. 

The Helena made a fine showing in her trial trip on Long 
Island Sound on March 28th last. 
She made 15.8 knots, beating the record made 
She 
earned a premium of fifty thousand dollars for her builders, the 
Newport News Shipbuilding Company. 


Her speed requirement was 
thirteen knots. 
by her sister-ship, the Wilmington, a few days before. 


These two ships are the 
pioneer vessels of this company under its new management. 
The company is building three battle-ships for the navy, and 
their success with these gun-boats indicates thorough worlkman- 
The contract price for the Helena 
Her arma- 


ship with the larger craft. 
was only two hundred and eighty thousand dollars, 





THE UNITED STATES GUN-BOAT 
ment consists of eight four-inch rifles, two six-pounder rapid- 
firing guns, four one-pounder rapid-firing guns, and two Gatling 
guns. She has sixteen hundred horse-power. 

Although the trial trip of a gun-boat is not as spectacular as 
the trial of a battle-ship or armored cruiser, the same care and 
watchfulness of details on the part of the navy officials are re 
quired. Stake-boats are stationed along the course, and every 
vital part of the machinery is inspected during the run, and for 
four hours the ship is driven at her utmost capacity. The 


** HELENA.’ 
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Helena more than held her own when compared with the excel- 
lent showing made by our other naval vessels on their trial 
trips. 


The Greatest Mississippi Flood. 


THE praiseworthy promptness of Congress in appropriating 
two hundred thousand dollars for the immediate relief of the 
sufferers from the floods in the Mississippi valley will tend to 
impress upon the public mind the 
fact, not generally understood as 
yet, that the present calamity is 
the greatest of its kind that has 
visited the region. 

The extent of its ravages may 
be appreciated by the statement 
presented by the Citizens’ Relief 
Committee of Memphis, Tennes- 
see, to President McKinley, and 
which prompted his special mes- 
sage to Congress urging the help 
granted in the aforementioned 


resolution. Thestatement shows 


that from Marion, Arkansas, 
north of Memphis, to Greenville, 
Mississippi, there are at least 


fifty towns and villages under 
water, and a territory extending 
from one hundred miles north of 
Memphis to two hundred miles south, and five to forty miles 
wide, is submerged and devastated by the flood. Hundreds of 
thousands of acres of cultivated soil, with growing crops, are in- 
cluded in this submerged territory, and there are from fifty to 
sixty thousand people whose property has been destroyed and 
whose business has been suspended thereby. The amount of 
damage to property is incalculable. In addition to the grow- 
ing crops which have been destroyed, thousands of head of 
working stock and of cattle have been drowned orstarved. The 
great majority of the sufferers are small farmers, mostly negroes, 
who, with the present crop destroyed and their working stock 
and farming-tools swept away, are left utterly destitute and 
unprepared to begin work again, even after the floods have sub- 
sided. This flood is the greatest in extent and the most destruc- 
tive that has ever devastated the Mississippi valley, the water be- 
ing two and a half feet higher than the highest stage it ever 
reached before. 

Almost annually, for more than a quarter of a century past, we 
have heard of these spring floods in the West, as a result, presum- 
ably, of the gradual cutting away of the timber and consequent 
rapid drainage of the vast territory covered by the Mississippi 
Heretofore the *‘ freshets” have been confined to 
This year the rainfalls have been 


River system. 
comparatively small districts. 
copious in many sections simultaneously, resulting in widespread 
disaster. The worst suffering is about the mouths and deltas of 
the Mississippi’s tributary streams, such as the Arkansas, White, 
Red, Yazoo, and many lesser rivers. Thus far the levees of the 
Mississippi itself have for the most part stood firm. 

New Orleans dispatches of last week say: ‘‘ The fight of 
Louisiana to prevent the disaster which has visited Arkansas 
and Mississippi has begun in earnest. The first part to feel the 
rise will be the Tensas levee district, in the northern part of the 
State. The levee commissioners of this district have received 
ten thousand dollars from the United States engineers for levee 
work out of the twe hundred and fifty thousand dollars appro- 
priated for levee improvement, besides a large supply of mate- 
rials. It aiso borrowed thirty thousand dollars for levee work, 
and has nearly all the State convicts at work on the levees. The 
police jury of Concordia Parish issued a call for volunteers to 
the levees, agreeing to pay a fair compensation for 
The workers will also be provided with 


work on 
labor and teams. 


rations.” 


Yale’s Strong [len. 


THE strength tests which have been in progress at the Yale 
gymnasium during the past month have produced two men who 
excel Lovering, of Harvard, the former champion coliege strong 
man, Charles Chadwick was the first to lower Lovering’s col- 
ors, and then Clarence S. Verrill tried his powers again and 
succeeded in defeating both Lovering and Chadwick. 

Chadwick 
been well known in 
Yale athletics for sev 
eral years as tackle on 


(97) bas 


the university foot-ball 
team and one of Yale’s 
best throw 

ers. He 


hammer 
has always 
been considered one of 
the strongest men at 
Yale, but that 
strength total 
great was not 


his 
was so 
known 
until his recent test. 
Verrill, on the other 
hand, is quite unknown 
in athletic affairs at 
Yale, except from the 
fact that he 
member of his class- 
which the 
race at the fall regatta 
last year. He has, how- 


was a 


crew won 


+] 


familiar 
figure in the gymnasium this winter, and has been regarded by 
the directors as being the best-developed man in the university. 


ever, been a 


Verrill was a well-known athlete at his preparatory school, 
He is now 
a candidate on the Yale track team, and is trying for the broad 
jump. 


where he wona number of prizes in track athletics. 


Some time ago he made some remarkable tests in strength, 
which, however, were exceeded by Chadwick. Verrill began 


training for another test, and recently, under the charge of Dr. 
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Jay W. Seaver, associate director of the Yale gymnasium, took 
the strerigth tests again, and succeeded in breaking his former 
record and also those of Chadwick and Lovering, 





CLARENCE 8S. VERRILL. 


Below are the official records, in kilograms, of both Verrill 
and Chadwick, including the tests of Lovering, of Harvard : 


Verrill. Chadwick Lovering. 


Strength of back.............. 349 279 410 
Strength of legs......... ..... 808 843 665 
Strength of upper arms..... -. BB2 305 383 
Strength of forearm.......... 192 211 165 

WE sSae bes. 68% 1,676 1,658 1,62: 


It will be noticed that Verrill leads Chadwick by thirty-eight 
kilograms and Lovering by fifty-three kilograms. This is a 
wonderfully remarkable record for such a young man as Ver- 
rill, being only nineteen years of age and weighing one hundred 
and forty-nine pounds. 

Clarence 8S. Verrill is a member of the freshman class of the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. He is a son of 
Professor A. E. Verrill, of the zoological department of the uni- 
versity, and was born in New Haven, Connecticut, nineteen 
ago and has resided in the City of Elms ever since. 
developed his strength by systematic training with 


winters 
He has 





CHARLES CHADWICK, 


dumb- bells ranging from two to twenty pounds in weight. 
Four years ago he weighed but one hundred and eighteen 
pounds, with a chest measurement of thirty-two inches ; thigh, 
nineteen inches ; calf, thirteen and one-half inches, and biceps, 
eleven inches. To-day he weighs one hundred and forty-nine 
pounds ; has a chest measurement, normal, of thirty-six inches ; 
thigh, twenty-one and one-half inches; calf, fourteen and one- 
quarter inches, and biceps, fourteen inches. Besides this won- 
derful improvement in muscular development he is to-day, so 
far as records show, the strongest college student in America. 


America in the German Press. 


OF all that has been written about President McKinley in the Euro- 
pean press, no criticism has appeared to better advantage than those 
in the current numbers of Die Moderne Kunst and Fels Zum 
Meer—the two foremost magazines on the European continent, and 
published at Berlin and Stuttgart respectively. The author of these, 
as well as similar articles in the illustrated London papers, Mr. C. 
Frank Dewey, is an old American writer, and for the past twenty-five 
years resident in Berlin He has already done much in educating 
the European mind on matters pertaining to this country, but never 


Vom 


more successfully than in these high-class publications, which, owing 
to their wide circulation in Germany, cannot fail to advance American 
influence in Europe 

In the Moderne Kunst, for example, perhaps the more artistic of 
the two, President McKinley appears to great advantage, with Mrs. 
McKinley in a conspicuous place ; Fels Zum Meer the 
article is more profusely illustrated, including a realistic picture of 
the President in his private office at Canton just before the election. 
The author has cited a fact when he says: ** Thus comes the cry not 
for the McKinley bill so much as for Bill McKinley.*’ Dwelling on his 
tariff intentions he continues : ‘* Perhaps Major McKinley has had his 
ear closer to the ground than most other listeners, has been in nearer 
touch with the people, has realized as few have realized the tremen 
dous power of that idea which makes and unmakes fortunes, which 


while in Vom 


lifts or lowers wages, which closes the doors of one man’s workshop 
Whatever the cause, McKinley has 
ever been consistent, unwavering, andan inspiration to his followers.” 

After devoting a chapter to his remarkable temperament, iron will, 


or opens wide those of another 


and religious convictions, the author concludes with a happy picture 
of Mrs. McKinley and their beautiful home-life. It is a graphic and 
truthful narrative, affording the continental reader a fair idea of our 
present chief executive. The McKinley pictures in both of these 
magazines were republished from LesLiz’s WEEKLY. 
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A STREET-SCENE IN PITTSBURG 


THIS PICTURE REPRESENTS A GROUP CAUGHT BY OUR ARTIST ON THIS PENNSYLVANIA FIFTH AVENUE ONE SMOKY, FOGGY MORNING JUST 
BEFORE THE BELATED SPRING FORCED THE BUDS TO BURST INTO THE NEW LIFE OF A NEW SEASON. 
Copyright, 1897, by Leslie’s Weekly. 
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PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
TEACHER, 


and every scholar more than FIFTEEN 


years of age, should by all means send 
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HOW TO TRAVEL. 


Are you going to make 
a trip? Do you know 
anything about the prop- 
er season, climate, alti- 
tude, resorts and hotels of 


the place to be visited, or the undersigned 
the most desirable routes SIX CENTS for a copy of the new and beautifully 


for reaching it: These Gr , f. | : illustrated Tourist Book published by the 
are important. The suc- ace U : NORTHERN Pacific Railway. & 2% % % 2 tt ot Ut 
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cess of your trip will de- Waverley Bicycles are pleas- It is needed in every class in every school- 
pend largely on your ing to the eye. Their mech- room in every State in the Union. * : 
knowledge of these ques- anism is perfect. What more _ WONDERLAND ’97 is its name. : 


tions. Unbiased advice could be wanted than the Send for it, TEACHERS ! 
; famous ’96 Waverley greatly : 4 


ing to travel can be had Better than them all is the 1897 ONLY SIX CENTS. 
on application. We might WAVERLEY~—with absolutely true $100 

bearings—built on a new principle CHAS. S. FEE, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
add that our tours offer —which sells at the tized price of 


a Send fi Catalogue. iain wiininin MOOR iii ain iTTTATT TAIT AAAI MNTTATMAATIN 
the best facilities for trav end for a Catalogue Test fm i cal» a 


eling comfortably and leis- Indiana Bicycle Co. = = indianapolis, Ind. 









































LEGAL NOTICES. 


urely, but we supply also ~ ~~ ° | ; = 

railroad and steamship Bal | = Po j nt ed Pe n oom ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
: TISEMENT IN THE “CITY RECORD.” commenc- 

tickets at lowest rates to ing on the 20th day of March, 1897, and continuing 


therein consecutively for nine (9) days thereafter, of 


all parts of the world. Luxurious Writing! (CH. HEWITT’S PATENT.) the confirmation by the Supreme Court, and the enter 


ing in the Bureau for the Collection of Assessments, 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over ete 4 of the assessment for OPENING AND ACQUIR 
~ NG TITLE to the following named street in the 
rs en ; ; ; any paper; never scratch nor spurt. TWENTY - FOURTH WARD—ONE HUNDRED 
31 East 14th St., Cor. Union Sq., West, New York. Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, Batt-Pornrep pens are | AND NINETY-SEVENTH STREET, from Webster 


| more durable, and are ahead of all others Avenue to Marion Avenue. 
ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller 


FOR EASY WRITINC. City of New York, Finance Department, Comptroller's 





Office, March 22d, 1897. 





$1.20 per box of 1 gross. Assorted sample box of 24 pens for | : —_, TIPPIIFS PF . 
25 Cents, post free from all stationers, or wholentie of PROPOS ISALS FOR | ST PPLIES FOR THE 





engi B GNONOOETEUBNOYe”O~Ov'ON9 ONDNIN NG) SIONS: S1SNONOUOIOWG RIETENS:D qugstOll H. BarnsrinGE & Co., 99 William St., New York. POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT AND 






J. B. Lipprncorr & Co., 715 Market St., Philadelphia. POSTAL SERVICE 
oue, Lewis & Co., 8 Milk St.. Boston. pea . 
-McCuiure & Co., 117 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

"Brows Bros., Lim.. 68 King Stre et, Toronto. 


NI WasHINGTON, D. C., April 5th, 1897 
SSG YN SS Ss WO Oy, WGA NY, SEALED proposils will be received at this depart 
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Post-OrFrice DEPARTMENT. 
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: > Z 7 | ment until Thursday, May 6th, 1897, at two o'clock 

: 94 y i appi aper i 

- ae T’ 7 y | P.M. for furnishing wrapping- paper, wrapping-paper 
. d a = ‘4 CRI LSON RI | QUALI 7 for facing-slips, twine, letter-scales, postmarking and 

= H Z F rating stamps, rubber stamps, canceling ink, pads, 

: * | ¥ USED EXCLU- Bi | y | paper, rubber goods, pens. pen Folders, pencils, inks, 

- J Z F 

= = GJ SIVELY IN Sy racuse IcCyC es — w Z mucilage, glass goods, rulers, folders, articles of steel, 

=( Vi i E SA DDI ES: Z Y rubber erasers, books. typewriter supplies, and mis- 

_ o Jp Z ails " wait —" " netas 

= sis x4 | cellaneous stationery, in such quantities of the differ- 

= are made by the = V4 Makers $ SYRACUSE CYCLE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. , 4 Z ent articles respectively, and at sach times and from 

: 4 Pi , | time totime, as they may be ordered, during the fiscal 

= 44 MAKERS OF MOST OF THE: z New York Agent, H. H. KIFFE, 523 Broadway, New York. Z year beginning July 1st, 1897, and ending June 30th, 
= HIGH-GRADE SADDLES” 2 ZX’ SSO OOO EEN NEE NENT EN | wae ee 
Fa = | | Blanks for proposals, with specifications giving de- 
=F pnI . - tailed statements of the requirements to be met in re- 
-rdinary = | spect to each article, and also the estimated quantities 
_ =| | probably to be required of each. and giving full in- 
Health = | | structions as to the manner of bidding and conditions 
i ROCHESTER, N.Y. . | to be observed by bidders, will be furnished on appli 
=9 . = cation to the Superintendent of the Division of Post 
= Anatomical No on disliie wii ied | | tes Supplies, Post-Office Department, Washington. 
a) H choice of 5 | The Postmaster-General reserves the right to reject 
4 Pneumatic = | } any or all bids, to waive technical defects, and to ac- 

-t ee VERY Es cept any part of any bid and reject the other part 

= SVAICIIC =| JAS. A. GARY, 

= POPULAR : | Postmaster-General. 

= In 14 Various : 

= shapes, inter- oi Y LE: A better Cocktail at home than is 

4 : of Cycle Saddle in a quality above? | served over any bar in the world 

= changeable ’ : : , ‘ = | 

_ the standard of all others. Illus-© | 

= with 7 graded trated Catalogue, showing 60: HE i UB= —__> 
springs. j Styles, sent free. 2 | BEAU Hi IFUL ; 
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ETCHINGS eG QCKTAILS 


WHISKE HOLLAND GIN, 


ILLUSTRATING TOMUIN. VERMOUTH and YORK. 
AMERICAN SCENERY ano Do not be wrongfully prejudiced against a 


bottled Cocktail until you have tried the 


AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENT*? “Club” brand. The principle is correct, the 


a 2 2 ONYX x a ingredients the best, and the resultis all that 


"AMERICAS GREATEST RAILROAD"* "te can be desired. Try them and satisfy yourself. 


At Libr THE THE COLLAR 


Mi NLYES 
THE MAN 


HIGHEST MATERIAL 
WEIGHT 

Possiptt| Styvre 
LAUNDRY 

GrapvE BoxinG 


Wicsur SHirt& Gtrar 6 





































































Troy, N.Y. | 
= ¢/) 
Catalogue 
Containing miniature ; 
reproductions will be 
sent free post paid on 
receipt of one &ct. stamp, 
by George H.Daniels, 
Gen!.Passr. Agt. Grand. 
Central S tation,NewYork. 
COPTENT Rh OY GEORER ™. CAMELS, CONE Pammenons sage  Apiye 
These Cocktails are made of absolutely pure 
t and well matured liquors and the mixing 
equal to the best cocktails served over any 
bar in the world. The proportions being ac- 
curate, they will always be found uniform. 
i ; AVOID IMITATIONS 
re SRO ETA iJ z Sold by Dealers generally, and onthe Dining 
geport Brass @.| | ALL pe | 4 and Buffet Cars of the principal railroads. 
a Conn. | fg GF, HEUBLEIN & BRO. Sole Props. 
e561 Pear! | t ‘ it. onn. +¢ 
on 7th StPhiladelhna PROTECTED. 5 ; 30 Piccadiliy, w. London, Ser. ; 




















=< TURKISH, RUSSIAN AND ELECTRIC BATHS. Permanent and Transient Rooms, Moderate Prices. 2* B&R WaRe%ieree 
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HER MAJESTY'S LATEST—A RECENT OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF QUEEN VICTORIA AT HOME. THE LATEST IN WHEELDOM—A ‘‘ BICYCLE WEDDING ” IN LONDON. 
Black and White Sketch. 
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The Chevalier Pini, the Italian master of fence, and Monsieur Thomeguex. a French amateur, fought a furious sword-duel on the Saint-Ouen race-track, Paris, in the presence of a large crowd of spectators. In 
the fifth bout Monsieur Thomeguex received a slight wound in the face, and the combat ended in the Italian's favor. 


A PARISIAN SENSATION—AN INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPH OF THE DUEL BETWEEN MESSYS, PINI AND THOMEGUEX.—London Graphic. f is 
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The bow oar is J. J. de Knoop, an American student at Oxford. Another American (B. H. Howell) rowed in the Cam VISIT OF THE KING OF SERVIA TO PRINCE FERDINAND OF BULGARIA, | 
bridge boat, in this race. AT SOFIA.—Illustrirte Zeitung. 
THE OXFORD CREW, WHICH DEFEATED CAMBRIDGE IN THE INTER’ VARSITY BOAT-RACE AT PUTNEY. 
Illustrated London News. \ 
EUROPEAN PICTURES OF THE WEEK. a 











USEFUL NEWSPAPER CATALOGUE. 
Ir is a pleasure to see a volume so well made in 
very respect, asthe ne wrepeper cs atalogue published 
by Messrs. Dauchy & Company, 27 Park Place, New 
York. And one, too, which is so well adapted to the 
use of advertisers, publishers, and others interested 
in the periodical publications of the U nited States 
and Canada, The 1807 edition of this work has just 
been issued and lies upon our desk. Itis a large 
volume of seven hundred and ten pages, and gives 
complete and carefully arranged statistics ¢ us to fre 
quency of issue, date of establishment, circulation, 
etc., of every public ation. The feature of a ruled 
memorandum space against each paper, which is 
peculiar to this work, makes it especially valuable 
as a desk book. In this space full notes can be kept 
of contracts, records of prices, ete , so that they ¢ a 


YEAR 
alws iys be at h: and ine asily accessible shape One 


aha Be a hans belly accel shapes Oe “RIDE A STEARNS AND BE CONTENTI’®, Free. 
page tee E.C.STEARNS &CO, SYRACUSE, N Y, 


the desk and stays open. The work is for sale by the 


en ee BUFFALO,AN.Y.- TORONTO, ONT.,— SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


















TRANSPORTATION OF BICYCLES FREE paren mi . rc any = 
: Sal Tal tal tal tall 
ON THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. . ee ee ee 
fue Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces "i AL, eS LOR have I on ? 
that on and after one 7th, 1897, bicycles will be ; 
checked by baggage-agents and carried in the bag- i Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 4 c 
gage-cars of the ¢ ompan: y, when accompanied on re in time. Sold by druggists. 
the same train by the owners, free of cost, provided N CONSUMPTION THE 
the passenger presenting a bicycle for carriage has 
» baggage ; otherwise the bicycle will be charged | 
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for af ren rular rates. | a 
This arrangement applies to all the lines « at the 


Ats handsome, tre- 









Pennsylvania Railroad s) stem east of Pittsburg and MTIIIIIITIIVITISIISIISS IG CYCLOMETER 5 
i ; » ee x ee ee ee ee YEG Answers accurately. “hie liable machines of 
AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION rN The more you use 4 Smallest, neatest, and only reliable cy igh-grade, selling at popular 


prices. Guaranteed for a year. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Sizes, $45, $40, $35. 
Tandems, $100. Catalogue free. 

THE CRAWFORD MFG. CO., Hagerstown, Md. 

NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, ST. LOUIS. 


cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don't give chil- clometer on the market. Weight, 1 oz 


Price, $1.50. 
For sale by all reliable dealers. 
BOOKLET FREE 


VEEDER MFG. CO., Hartford.Conn. 
Raha Rah a ee a a a 


iren narcotics or sedatives. They are unnecessary AY it the more vou like 1 
when the infant is properly nourished, as it will be if 
brought up on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed A it It Ss pur ify ing and is 


Milk beautifying—does 94 

vr« Tr , i NJ SQ 

DRUNKENNESS IS A DISEASE. away with paints, = 
powders 


Witt send free Book of Particulars how to cure 5 
Drunkenness or the Liquor Habit *’ with or without and COo=s- CONSTANTINE S 
, Ww 


the knowledge of the patient. Address Dr. J. W. A : : a ee . tee ee ont an 
y " Ia eg St rage ‘ 1 ¢ i » i Ss r Ss a if y 

Haines, No, 439 Race Street, Cine innati, Ohio At metic: ’ PINE TAR SOAP LONDON (ENCLAND). aS —_— sft. “er = 

- r is iy ke € *} ss . . THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- kind of Tea you may se- 

THE superiority of the Sohmer Pianos is recog | w jki (Persian Healing) ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel lect. The best imported. 

nized and acknowledged by the highest musical | GA Sisin with Americans. Every modern improvement. Good Teas and Coffees, 
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authorities, and the demand for them is steadily in = healthy and _— a 2sc. per lb. We will 
creasing in all parts of the country. aq . 4 | send 5 pounds of FINE 
: a the Cc myplk *X10TL EASITDRUNKENNES ag og — =~ receipt of this “ ad.’’ and $2.00, 
VACATION DAYS. ae natural beauty. OPIUM: AND S ” ae cee 
IN the lake regions of Wisconsin, northern Michi af S sat : ; 5 i: Oured. DR. J.L. STEPHENS, } iE ‘AN ONO! io. bepedlecesne dap ~yaamall lays 
1e lak gions Oo g¢ sin, ne i r yoicte hayes 

gan, Minnesota, Iowa, and South Dakota, along the = woia by ¢ ruggists. . 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. P. O. Box 289. 
lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway, Gs age - res - 
are hundreds of charming localities pre-eminently fit- CRIS SISSIES FEF EEK IF EFF KLFFF SEF SSF FIFE SIFFS ER 
ted for summer homes, nearly all of which are located AIOUTsITOUOOTEUISAOTOO TSI 9 Cliff St., New York, Sept. 15th, 1896, 
on or near lakes which have not been fished ont. These f 
resorts range in variety from the ** full dress for din ne We have rchased Ss. RAE & CoO. > FINEST : 
ner” to the flannel-shirt costume for every meal. SUBLIME UCCA OIL at retail in the open 


market, and have submitted samples so obtained to 
careful chemical analysis. 


We find the oil to be PURE OLIVE OIL un- 


readers as the perfection of Northern summer resorts. ar INVISIBLE TUL hen all else faila 


“ : : . > ss ss lasses he! peyes. NOPAIN. wh s By aeatky 
Nearly all of the Wisconsin points of interest are s a ip 
t 1 : end to F, Hiseox Co. s*way, N. Y., for Boo 
within a short distance from Chicago or Milwaukee, ee San ae pee 


Among the list are names familiar to many of our DEA NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED. 








con ht er ion” that al jaan By eee RR — adulterated by admixture with any other oil or 
few hours of travel, by frequent trains, over the finest re other substance. It is free from rancidity, and all 
road in the Northwest—the Chicago, Milwaukee and ¢ made |_ Just hear dem bells, other undesirable paren | it is of SUPERIOR 
of Ve salen Oe 2 — in Pape scription of. th : nee <4 Hisfory Dey’s ringing everywhere QUAI ITY A ND FL 


cipal resorts and a list of summer hotels and boarding LIBERT Y 
houses and rates for board, to George H. Heafford, | 
General Passenger Agent, ¢ hicago, Illinois. BELL 
5 honored and 
WHEN you open wine see that it's GREAT WESTERN 
CHAMPAGNE-— there’s delight in every drop. loved - and 
Sweetnes> ¢ 


purify of fone have f a 16) 
BOOKLET 








Est. 1836. S. RAE & CO., enact Italy. 
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THE LEDOUX CHE ca LABORATORY, 
} 


Dr. SIEGERT’s Angostura Bitters make health, rosy 
cheeks, and happiness. 
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Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WINsLow’'s Soora NE upon application — 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- Bilas Pc mand «2 ne CHEW — ee } 

gy. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays “—s 4 
all pain, cures wind éolle, and is the beet remedy for DLARTURE BICYCLE BELLS Fre § rae NS 
ae - widely known and universally appreciafed B e eC m a n cI ee ee = " 

Set of twelve Portfolios, sixteen full- pag re photos, The acme of excellence- PHEW DEPARTURE Pi tesateg R AGES OF SILE 
each thirteen and one-half by eleven, one hundred and The ideal of perlection- io BEY Main Sr Bristol, “a ( 
ninety-two pages in all; subject, ** Beautiful Paris”; ? 
edit ion cost ove hundr ed thous and dollars: given ab The ~* ‘ 
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solutely free, with beautiful case, by Dobbins Soap | 
Manufacturing Company, — ide Iphia, Pennsylvania, 


o rcustomers. Write for particulars, Y \\\ )) 
Free to Every Man. mae {i 1 
THE METHOD OF A GREAT 
OuR 
BGEs it. | 


TREATMENT. 
Miam Creve &Mre. 


Mioptetown. O 
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Original 
Pepsin 
Gum 


+Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. } 
; 
> All Others Are Imitations. 
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WHICH CURED HIM AFTER EVERY- 
THING ELSE FAILED. 
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Painful diseases are bad enough, but when a man O-8--0-0-8-0-8-8-0-9-9-9-O- OOO OOOO OO 
is slowly wasting away with nervous weakness the 
mental forebodings are ten times worse than the most 
severe pain. There is no let-up to the mental suffer- 
ing day or night. Sleep is almost impossible, and 
under such a strain men are scarcely responsible for 
what they do. For years the writer rolled and tossed 

»n the troubled sea of sexual weakness until it was a 
patos 4 yn whether he had not better take a dose of 
poison and thus end all his troubles. But providen- : ST 
tial inspiration came t » his aid in the shape of a com- Bs 


bination of medicines that not only completely re- —<thke® 
Af 
stored the general health, but enlarged his weak, “Grom Diinen Both Sides > KFA ©) 


=m -d parts atural size and ror,and he 
Gastares tak any saab whe wil tale the woubie & W BARKER, Manufacturer. TROY, NY. 


send his name and address may have the method of 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC ACAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liauor Dealers and Druggistse 


























this wonderful treatment free Now when I say free 
I mean absolutely without cost, because I want every =a . 
weakened man to get the benefit of my experience. 
HE CELEBRATED 


lam not a philanthropist, nor do I pose as an en- 


thusiast ; but there are thousands of men suffering 
the mental tortures of weakened manhood who would 
be cured at once could they but get such a remedy as 
the one that cured me. Do not try to study out how 
I can afford to pay the few postage-stamps necessary 


to mail the information, but send for it, and learn that 


there are a few things’ on earth that, ‘although they Heads the list of the highest grade <es 
ror rst not thing to Bet. the y are worth a a fe rtune to some pianos. It is the fav orite of the artists - 


It isa solid handsome cake of 
PAS Scon Sem” scouring soap which has no equa 
were 149 to 155 East 14th St., N. Y. | for all cleaning purposes exceptin 

Are You SHORT? the laundry: To use itis to value it-- 


12,000 PATRS SOLD. 

What will SAPOLIO do? Why it will clean paint, make oil-cloths 
bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. 1t will 
take the grease off the dishes and off the pots and pans. You can scour 

qualinFitand W ear to finest line —— the knives and forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. The 
re aeeene meagre may ene ewe ereeetes lassen Mer tocnetpae wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be as clean as 
LUXURIOUS peor ECONOMICAL. It nade nal ny ode flat instep into one that is arched and a new pin ‘if you use SAPOLIO. A cake will prove all we say. Be a 


graceful. Walking is made a pleasure 












WORN INSIDE THE SHOE 


MADE OF FINE CLOTH IN ALL POPULAR STYLES. 











Sold ll lxeading Gents’ ku ais! 1g Stores, but if covered with 
twenty ye cents tir «bos of te B | isinmde ot thin petorated vice Verein" | lever housekeeper and try it. 
Ive paire of Cutty nam ng the sie © rs. Ladies’, 35 —e eae ee 13. 2, dito | BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. THERE IS BUT ONE SAPOLIO, 
REV .E Co CX $1 Franklin St.,N 
ERROR SCALAR SO. aot arto eh (Give size of shoe.) 83 Elm Street, Rochester, N. Y. | ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS co.. NEW YORK. 


~ PUBLISHERS, Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 


PRINTERS AND. the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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HIS ANNUAL JOB. 


‘* Whar yo’ gwine, niggah ?” 


‘** T's gwine toe yondah snow-clad mountain an’ whitewash the tops. 


is comin’.” 


Experience 
Is the 
Best Teacher 


Riders of other than Columbia 
wheels have found that out. 
No bicycle is so good as the 
old reliable. Columbias have 
proved it, thousands of riders 
are demonstrating it daily— 





STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 


3100 to all alike. 
Hartfords, $75, $60, $50, $45 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from dealers, or by mail for 
one 2-cent stamp. 








Strong 
at Every Point 
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of 
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emington 


ypewriter 


Wrcxorr, Seamans & Benevict 4 
No. 327 BROADWAY f 


NEW YORK 
0. S.A. 6 


mI [IRE TRICKS 


ARE INDULGED IN | 
BY SOME DEALERS | 
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INSIST ON 


HARTFORD 
TIRES. 


™F HAPTIORD RLBBER WORKS (0, 
HARTFORD. CONN. 
BRANCHES. 
NEW YORK (HICAGO. BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS TORONTO 

















H BAKER'S 


'PLAIN FACED CLOTHS 


Summah boa’dahs 













CIGARS. 


TOBACCO. 
HIGHEST IN PRICE, 
FINEST IN QUALITY. 


25c. a Bundle, 
ro in Bundle. 


Trial Package in Pouch by mail for 25e. 


H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor 


URBANA 


WANE COMPANY 


Gold =Seal 
Champagne 


For Sale by 
all leading Wine Dealers 
and Grocers. 


Post-Office : 
URBANA, N. Y. 


ROVALWORCES 


ove called ROYAL at the English Cycle 

Shows, so superior were they to other bicy- 

cles exhibited, American as well as foreign. 
Cata rues tre 


Worcester Cycle Mfg. Co., 17 ~~ St., New York 

















Noemold 
Constable KCa 


Spring Woolens. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Wear. 
Plain and Mized Venetians, 
Mixed Meltons, Tweeds, 
Fancy Homespuns. 
‘olorings 


For Costumes. Fashionable ( 


White and Blue Serge 
for Seaside and Yachting. 


Coverts and Whip Cords, 
Golf and Bicycle Cloths, 


Plaid Backs. 


Ks 19th ot. | 


NEW YORK. } 
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BEST IN THE WORLD 
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| ALL IMPORTED | 





CcyYyc uel : r 


| FRED’K H. LEVEY CO., 








IT FLOATS 


THe Procter & Gamace Co., OIN'TI. 
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SABIAN 





Placed high up between the shoulder-blades and on the chest, 


Allcock’s 


are a sure cure for coughs ; placed on the pit of the stomach they relieve 
indigestion. Ask for and obtain Allcock’ a 


1ABIBABNBAB ABS ZARB ABN AB S14 


Porous 
Plasters ; 











/ VIN MARIANI 





MARIAN! WINE— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 





‘*YOUR PRECIOUS MARIANI WINE COMPLETELY REFORMED MY CONSTITUTION, 
YOU SHOULD CERTAINLY OFFER SOME TO THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT.” 


HENRI ROCHEFORT. 


Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 


Paris: 41 Bd Haussmann. 
Lonpon - % 239 Oxford St. 


—) 
LISTPRICE 


&2 W. J. 16th ST., NEW YORK. 


Sy, 


ae DEM ZZ 


Hl 


i\S 





i 


" BETTER THAN EVER" 


Gufjji\\ We 


“wou CAN TELL- 


by the class of people who riae cro a 


Rambler’ 


‘Aicycles 


el 


~~ 
NaF Xe! 





FISH MOUTH 
\ gi 





7 
> 
7 


——PRICE $80 


that the rich man is not above saving 
#20, when he knows the standard qual 
ity of the wheel he buys. 


UNIQUE CATALOGUE FREE AT RAMBLFR AGENCIES 

$ GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 

> Chicago. Boston Washington. New York. 

Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. 
London and Coventry, England. 





Meh a5 ed aM aPNaR hha fap tas Tasted rs rarrat ah Ag hha iOa sins! 


$5.00, 
$8.00, 





| 
$10.00, | 


$25.00. | 





BICYCLE 
KODAKS. 


Nothing so fits into the pleasures of 
Cycling 4s Photography. 


“ Bicycle Kodaks"’ \»noklet free at agencies or by mail. 





$2,853.00 in Prizes for 
Kodak Pictures. 
$1,475.00 in Gold. 
Send for ** Prize Contest” 
Circular. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO, 


Rochester, N.Y. 











This Publication is printed with Ink 


manufactured by 


59 BEEKMAN ST,, NEW YORK. 





Indorsements and arian of Celebrities. 





HAVE YOU ever tried a ME SINGER 
saddle? Have you noticed how comfort- 
able it is and how the rattan lets you down 
when you go over bumps? The weaving 
does this. It always comes right into 
shape again, too, for wood fibre cannot 


stretch. The MESINGER is comfort- 
able, healthful, and durable. 
PRICF, $3.50. 

Mention where you saw this, and send 4c. for 


souvenir pin. 


MESINGER 
. RATTAN 


» SADDLE 
Try our to la width 


HULBERT BROS. & CO. 


33 WEST 23° ST.-OPP. FORMER STORE? 


Who can think 

an p = n Cd of some simple 
thing to patent? 

Protect your ideas; they may bring you wealth. 
Write JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO., Patent Attor- 


neys, Washington, D. ©., for their $1,800 prize offer 
and new list of one thousand inventions wanted. 






«ty ‘ntions Want 


GET RICH Qe idea tate eco. es irondwayys 
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HIRES 


Rooitbeer 


Carbonated. 


Corked-up health—ready for your un- 
=corking. Sparkling, snappy, thirst-allay- = 
=ing HIRES Rootbeer, ready bottled, = 
Nothing in it but roots, barks, berries, = 
distilled water—and healthful enjoy- 
ment. Quenches your thirst, gives you = 
=an appetite. A draught of it 
=refreshes you—body and 
= mind; makes you readier for 
=work or play. A promoter , 
of good health and good MY |\4 
cheer. The most wholesome §7— 
drink for bicyclists —any- 9¢e5:: 
body, at home, traveling, B)y,0§ 
working, sleeping. paopars 
Sold by all dealers by the bottle 
and in cases of two dozen pints. ig 
See that HIRES and the signature CA 


Chas. E. Hires Co. are on each bottle. 
Package of HIRES Rootbeerex- K 


< 


CT eS 


FE TTT TEE 


UAUUNATUUDUL ENTIAL 
INH 


tract makes 5 gallons. Sold, as 
formerly, by all dealers. 


THE CHAS, E. HIRES CO., 
Philadelphia. 
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PREMIUM Le 


CHOCOLATE BLUE LABEL 





BEST QUALITY 
























PRICE 10 CENTS. 





Published by the 


ARKELL WEEKLY CO., 
New York. 
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Do you know the difference between crucible and open hearth steel? 
Do you know the difference between a steel forging and a casting? 
a =§=6Do you understand how a part of a bicycle made of forged steel is 
%| better than a part bent up out of sheet metal? 
| ~=—s If you know these things, it will be easier for us to sell you a. Victor 
wm bicycle. 
You should know that bicycles are not advertisements, not name 
plates, not noise. 


ihe ane 
First, MATERIAL; 
Second, WORK. 


Sy = You can know all about your bicycle by carefully examining these | 
SaM two things. 
I ~=«©Remember, most bicycles are made to sell; not to ride. 
a Few bicycle makers invite the rider to examine carefully into all 
y material used, before buying. We like this way of selling bicycles. 
: The more you inquire, the better pleased we are. 
Victor bicycles cost more to build than other bicycles, and they are 
») Sy worth more. 
is If you have a high grade neck, ride a high grade wheel. We prefer 
Eaiew| to say “ Victor grade,” since it means more. 
Catalog on application. 


Ba] OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 
moi} NEWYORK BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT [Re 
DENVER SANFRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 


P.S. Did you know that the Overman Wheel Co. built the first 
bicycle in the world without castings ? 

Castings are one of the curses of bicycles. 

Castings are cheap for the maker, but dangerous for the rider. 











